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Introduction 


T HE instructions herein given will enable 
you to investigate the poultry business 
from its practical side, step by step in its 
entire completeness. 

You will be made acquainted with the amount of 
capital necessary to insure a reasonbale amount 
of success. 

You will be called upon to give yourself a very 
searching examination. Your fitness for this 
business is a greater determining quality than 
capital. Capital will put up your buildings; upon 
your fitness to operate and manage same de- 
pends your degree of success. 

If you like money better than you do poultry, by 
all means ke§p out of the poultry business. It 
deals with life, and life will not stand neglect and 
produce a profit. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Start 

Who Is Best Qualified to Enter the Poultry Business? 


No. 1 

The immediate answer to the above is very sim- 
ple — the farmer. He has nearly all of the quali- 
fications necessary, and those he lacks could be 
readily acquired. The life of the farmer and the 
life of the poultryman are identical, the rural life. 
Their working hours are the same, sunrise to sun- 
set. Both industries require constant attention, 
and perhaps this may apply more to the poultry, 
which is more exacting than laborious. 

No. 2 

The progressive farmer has his thoroughbred 
cows, horses, hogs and sheep properly housed. The 
value of this stock would not permit of improper 
houses or neglect in their care or feed. The owner 
of thoroughbred stock realizes that he has some- 
thing. He takes care of it and profits thereby. His 
income is far in advance of the owner who is less 
particular in what he has and how it is provided 
for. 

No. 3 

The day for improving the farm poultry flock 
is at hand, and when the attention it deserves is 
granted, it will yield a larger percentage of profit 
over investment than any live stock on a market 
return basis. Imagine a manufacturing plant with 
a steady daily income. On the farm this can only 
be duplicated by eggs and milk. The milk prices 
are regulated, and while an absolute necessity and 
in constant demand, so are eggs, the prices of 
which are not regulated or controlled only by the 
demand, which has never been met. A premium 
for strictly fresh eggs is always offered — any day 
of the year. It is practical to mail eggs to the 
consumer every day of the year. This cannot be 
done with any other farm product. 

No. 4 

Pin money. At the present time the average 
farm flock is expected to purchase the groceries, 
and is often considered the pin-money for the 
farmer's wife and daughters. To the farmer, chick- 
ens are permitted on the farm simply because it 
would not be complete without a few of them 


around. It would be no exaggeration to state that 
they are considered a pest by the men folks. They 
have a very small part in the farmer's eye ; in fact, 
they are. invisible when a horse, cow or hog is in 
sight. It is not desired to detract from your inter- 
est in farm animals. It is to be hoped that your 
interest will enlarge sufficiently so as to include 
the most indefatigable worker on the farm, the hen. 

No. 5 

Give her a home and attention that compares 
with her thrift, and your long-neglected and al- 
most forgotten barn-yard friend will bring in the 
dollars where you only received cents from before. 

No. 6 

Your son’s future. It is getting to be a diffi- 
cult proposition to provide eighty and one hundred 
and sixty acre farms for the boys as they grow 
into manhood. It is a hard matter to keep the 
boys interested in farm work. Do you realize that 
on ten acres devoted to poultry your son becomes 
independent, the revenue accruing therefrom be- 
ing larger than the average profit of a one hun- 
dred and sixty acre farm. 

No. 7 

Established in business. The unique problem 
of your boy's future is immediately solved. As- 
suming that he is sixteen to eighteen years old, 
and it is your desire and his inclination to give 
this subject serious thought, a partnership is form- 
ed, whereby you put up a Poorman’s Standard 
Poultry House and your son operates same ac- 
cording to instructions that herein follow. The 
proceeds from the first house are to be used in the 
erection of the second and others to follow in like 
manner. In five years' time the poultry plant will 
be complete, your son's problem solved, his in- 
dependence established, all at an actual cost to you 
of a surprisingly low figure. 

No. 8 

The cost. With the assistance of a carpenter 
you can erect a Poorman's Standard Poultry 
House in two weeks’ time. The actual cost of 
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same can be ascertained by taking the Guide to 
your local lumber yard and an estimate requested 
on the bill of lumber required as per the speci- 
fications. The cost will be no more than any 
well-made farm building of the same size. 

No. 9 

Your best source. The only impression that is 
desired to be conveyed to you is, to start with 
the one house and follow instructions to the let- 
ter. In one year's time you will be convinced of 
the results. The profits you will make from the 
one house can be enlarged by additional houses, 
and no matter to what extent you become engaged 
in this industry, complications cannot arise, be- 
cause with my system your operations are the 
same, if you have one or one hundred houses. In 
other words, you start in this proposition as a 
side line only, with one Poorman’s Standard Poul- 
try House, and one acre. In five years' time you 
will be forced to recognize it as your best source 
of profit, a steady, daily income. 

No. 10 

Mr. City Man. \ ou have learned from the pre- 
ceding paragraphs of how readily a farmer can 
piocure a start in the poultry business. With 
you it is not so simple. You have much to con- 
sider, principally, your finances and the change of 
life. Your investment must be larger, and it is 
necessary to acquire the land and develop your 
plant on a maintenance basis in as quick a time 
as possible, if your resources are limited. 

No. 11 

Your family can assist. To start this as a side 
iinc would mean that you procure a tract of land 
which would permit you to retain your position in 
the city until such a time as your plant becomes 
sufficiently developed and enlarged to be self- 
supporting. At the beginning your family can be 
of great assistance in the work. With this ar- 
rangement you gradually procure not only a thriv- 
ing business but a home as well. 

No. 12 

The start. By carefully laying out your future 
plant at the beginning you will avoid many un- 
necessary steps, your buildings will be well ar- 
ranged in such a manner that will permit of rou- 
tine work in the quickest time possible. 


No. 13 

The lay-out, as shown on page eight will give 
you a good insight of your prospective plant. Se- 
lect land that is or can be perfectly drained. It 
is absolutely necessary that drainage can be had 
for cellars five feet under surface of ground. This 
is for the purpose of draining the incubator cel- 
lars. Buildings Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are 
Poorman’s Standard Poultry Houses. Building 
No. 9, Special Breeding House. Building No. 10, 
Granary. Building No. 11, Pump House and Light 
Plant. Building No. 12, Garage. Building No. 13, 
Dwelling House. This entire tract of land is ten 
acres, nine of which are devoted to poultry and 
one to dwelling and gardens. The granary is 
centrally located and is within 264 feet of the far- 
thest buildings. Each Poorman’s Standard Poul- 
try House is on approximately one acre of land 
eighteen rods long by eight rods wide. This is 
divided into two yards, making one yard for each 
pen in the Poultry House. 

No. 14 

All buildings must face the south, to permit of 
sunshine and light. A road running east and west, 
four rods wide, divides the farm in half. Build- 
ings are to be erected on both sides of the road 
and for explanatory reasons the buildings on lay- 
out are numbered. The entrance to buildings on 
the south side of the road are in the north wall ; 
to those on the north side, in the south wall. All 
buildings are entered from the road without com- 
ing in contact with the poultry. The routine and 
cleaning is all done through these doors, which 
are accessible for truck or wagon. 

All houses on the south side of the road have 
eight exits, all of which are used for the young 
chicks, while confined to the small chick pens. 
When they become older and run as one flock, 
only two exits will be necessary. The others re- 
main closed. The position of the doors are plainly 
shown on drawing on page fifteen. 

All houses on the north side of the road, on ac- 
count of their position, have but two exits — one 
in the east wall and one in the west wall. Both 
of these exits must be placed next to the fence. 

Be sure that you have this matter of exits in the 
south and north houses right. The drawings only 
show the exits for houses that are to be erected 
on the south side of the road. The same also ap- 
plies to the main entrances for the attendant. Get 
this clear. 
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No. 15 

The first house to be built is Number 2 and 
should be complete, that is, with cellar. The next 
house, Number 3, and it also should be complete 
with cellar. These two houses, on account of the 
incubators in the cellar, will require more of your 
attention than any of the other buildings, and for 
that reason they should be located nearest your 
dwelling. The cellars of the two buildings will 
give a combined incubator capacity of 16,000 eggs. 
The next house should be Number 6 or 7 and 
should also be complete with cellar. This cellar 
is for storing the green feed for winter consump- 
tion, such as cabbage, onions mangel wurzels and 
carrots. The balance of the houses can follow to 
suit your convenience and will not require cellars, 
but they should be built on concrete block foun- 
dations. 


No. 16 

The yards. A Poorman’s Standard Poultry 
House requires one acre for perfect operation. This 
is to be divided into two yards to correspond with 
the two pens. The yards must be seeded to grass 
with a mixture of clover. A low growing clover 
is preferable ; it will spread and be permanent. 
This sod is green feed and represents quite an 
item in the feed bill.. It means perfect health 
throughout the spring, summer and fall. Small 
barren yards are always a source of trouble. Trou- 
ble is always an expense. 

No. 17 

The dimensions of the yards are such that green 
feed is always plentiful, which affords everything 
free range can give that is beneficial, and at the 
same time does away with all the disadvantages 
of running at large. 

No. 18 

Shade must be provided. Shade is ideal and if 
it has to be supplied, do so with fruit trees. Ap- 
ples, pears and cherries would be the best in the 
northern states, as they are of longer life than 
peaches. Around each tree for a radius of five feet 
the ground should be spaded and kept clear of 
grass, and worked at intervals as in an orchard. 
Procure good fruit trees from a reliable nursery. 
In years to come the fruit therefrom will be quite 
an item in your yearly income. Fruit and poultry 
are a good combination, each deriving a great 
benefit from the other. 

No. 19 

Does not require plowing. The ground in the 
yards with dimensions as given will never have to 
be plowed to renew the surface, which in smaller 
yards becomes sour and contaminated. The ma- 
nure will quickly be absorbed by the sod and 
trees with the assistance of the rainfall. 


No. 20 

Fencing. A good grade of poultry wire is your 
best investment. There are plenty on the market, 
but only a few that are worthy of your attention. 
The common run of fencing for poultry is made of 
very light wire, consequently of short duration. A 
fence of heavy wire is more durable and will last 
at least ten years. A five-foot wire fence is suf- 
ficient for any breed. 

The fence post should be of cedar, or, if other 
lumber, they should be creosoted. There is no 
objection to steel posts if the wire can be properly 
fastened to them and held securely in line. For 
best results a post should be three feet in the 
ground and eight feet apart. All corner posts 
should be heavier, ten feet long and set in the 
ground five feet in concrete. At this depth they 
will not require bracing. 

There should be a gate into each yard from the 
road, wide enough to permit the entrance of a 
team, as there may be times when the grass should 
be mowed. 


WATER SYSTEM 

No. 21 

Water is very essential and its distribution to 
the different houses is a problem that must be 
carefully solved. A lot of time is required each 
day in performing this chore, and a water system, 
while expensive, is a very good investment by the 
time your plant is complete. It would hardly be 
classed as indispensable at the start; however, 
modern conveniences cannot be had in the home 
without it. 

The greatest importance is the location of the 
well. You will again turn to the lay-out on page 
8. There is a strip of land 132 feet wide run- 
ning through the farm from north to south. At the 
intersection with the east and west road you will 
note, Pump and Well House. In marking the site 
for drilling the well make provision for building to 
go over same, so that it will be possible to line 
up the south wall with the south walls of all the 
buildings on the north side of the road. 

This position is centrally located and is two hun- 
dred and ten feet from the doors of Houses Nos. 
l, t 5, 4 and 8, and will permit of watering in the 
shortest time possible. 

By erecting a house over the well sixteen feet 
square and eight feet high a water system can be 
installed. There will also be ample room for a 
light plant. 

No. 22 

While your initial intentions may be that you 
will never have more than the one poultry house, 
you may ultimately change your plans and erect 
others. With this in view, select the site of the 
one building so that others may be erected in line 
to make your work as light as possible. 
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CHAPTER II 


Buildings 


No. 23 

Poorman’s Standard Poultry House. There has 
never been, to my knowledge, a poultry house 
adapted to any or all of the requirements of com- 
plete poultry operations that in any way will per- 
mit the wide scope of usefulness such as may be 
accomplished with Poorman’s Standard Poultry 
House. 

It is neat in appearance, as you will perceive 
from the drawing on page 9. It is forty feet long 
and twenty feet wide, divided into three compart- 
ments, two of which are pens seventeen feet wide 
by twenty feet deep. These are the end compart- 
ments. The center compartment is six feet wide 
and twenty feet deep. It contains feed bins that 
will hold one month’s requirements in feed. The 
entrance of the building is into this compartment. 
If you decide to construct an incubator cellar un- 
der the house, the entrance into same is through a 
trapdoor in the center compartment. The en- 
trance into either pen is gained from the center 
compartment. 

On page 10 is the floor plan of the house. The 
pen on the left shows two two-compartment 
feather brooders with four temporary pens ex- 
tending to the south windows, each four feet wide 
by ten feet long. The partitions of the pens are 
1 by 12 by 10 planks. This provides a runway 
for each seventy-five chicks with a total number 
of 300 chicks for the four pens and 600 chicks for 
the entire house. These small runways are ample 
for chicks up to five weeks old. Small runways 
must be provided out of doors, so that the chicks 
may be out when the weather will permit. Four 
feet wide and sixteen feet long for the out of door 
runways is plenty. On page 15 you will note the 
platforms extending to the ground from the eight 
exits. Make a runway for each platform. Please 
note that the chicks up to five weeks old only use 
the south half of the large pen. 

The pen on the right shows all temporary pens 
removed and the feather boards attached to the 
north wall. At five weeks old the chicks need 
more room and the 300 are given the entire pen 
and at this age are taken care of as a unit. The 
small out door runways are removed and each 300 
chicks have one-half acre to range in. 

The chicks must have a temperature of seventy 
to seventy-five degrees to develop in. To accom- 
plish this heat must be provided, and this can be 
done by placing a stove or boiler in the center 
compartment of the building. If there is a cellar 
under the building place the stove or boiler there. 

As the chicks develop they out-grow the brooder 
and desire to roost. Turn to page 17 and note the 
drawing in the lower lefthand corner. No. 4 are 
the drop boards fastened to the ceiling. No. 7 are 
the roosts, also fastened to the ceiling. They are 
both hinged to the north wall. These are now 
let down in their proper position, as shown in the 
two views in the upper right-hand corner of draw- 
ing on page 17. You can plainly see how simple 


the brooder house becomes a colony house. As the 
chicks develop, the cockerels are removed and the 
pullets remain. This is explained in other parts 
of the Guide. As the pullets develop the nests 
are ready for egg production. What was once a 
brooder house, then a colony house, becomes a lay- 
ing house. You will note the nests on the draw- 
ing in the lower left-hand corner on page 17. They 
are designated by No. 6. They are trap nests, but 
can be transformed into ordinary nests by remov- 
ing the slides. 

No. 24 

Trap-nests. The drawing on page 18 refers to 
the making of the trap^nests. The gate, or slide, 
works up and down and is held in position by 
cleats. A four-inch hook holds the gate in posi- 
tion when raised and in this position is ready for 
the hen to enter. In entering the hen raises the 
gate with her back, which releases the hook. As 
the hen completes her entrance there is nothing to 
hold the gate and it falls to its lowered position 
and the inmate is trapped and remains so until 
liberated by the attendant. You will find all di- 
mensions for making the nests complete in this 
drawing. 

No. 25 

The cost. This is an ideal poultry house for the 
farm and will demonstrate to the farmer what can 
be accomplished with poultry. It will pay for it- 
self in one season. By taking the Guide to your 
local lumber dealer he can advise you of the cost 
of material. At the time my houses were built 
the lumber totaled around $280.00 per house. I do 
not hesitate to state that you will find much larger 
returns on poultry properly handled, for amount 
of capital invested, than it is possible to procure 
from any of the branches of farming. Give this 
house and my methods one year’s trial and be- 
come convinced. 

No. 26 

On a large scale. In extensive operations the 
use of the house simplifies matters. The work is 
no more complicated than that of taking care of 
one house. The operation is merely multiplied by 
the number of houses. An accident or a sickness 
would be confined to the house in which it oc- 
curred. The other houses would be exempt. 

No. 27 

Location. In the northern states the house 
would be erected as specified in the Guide. In the 
southern states it would not be necessary to ceil 
the house to obtain the necessary warmth. How- 
ever, the yarding and other matters would be iden- 
tical. 
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No. 28 

Brooder coop for hen with chicks. The draw- 
ing on page 20 gives an ideal brood coop for small 
operations confined to either the farm, where but 
a small number of chicks are produced, and also 
for the back-lotter. The coop is so made that 
the floor can be removed for cleaning and in so 
doing every part of the interior is exposed for a 
thorough cleaning. The door is covered with 
quarter-inch wire mesh and when closed at night 
is secure from danger without. When the door is 
open in the day time a wooden frame is inserted, 
which confines the hen and permits the chicks to 
go back and forth at will. When it is desired to 
have the hen go with the chicks the wooden frame 
is removed. 

The cost of material to make one coop is in the 
neighborhood of $2.00, and when completed is far 
superior to any you can buy. Don’t use barrels 
or boxes. They never are secure and will be. a 
haven for mites which will infest the chicks and 
make their lives miserable. You will not find any 
pleasure in these crude makeshifts. 

No. 29 

Colony Brood Coop. On page 21 you will find 
plans for the construction of a colony brood coop 
with feather board to accommodate 50 chicks. This 
is a splendid out-door brood coop for practical use 
in the late spring and summer. It is made in sec- 
tions. the four walls, floor and roof each being a 
section. The floor rests on cleats attached to the 
walls. The roof is held to the walls with four 
hooks and eyes. The four walls are held together 
with screws. By releasing the hooks the roof can 
be removed and through this opening the floor can 


be removed. Every part of the coop is exposed for 
thorough cleaning and disinfecting. The inside 
window opening is covered with quarter-inch wire 
mesh. This makes it possible to close the door at 
night and still have plenty of ventilation, plus se- 
curity. 

The cost of material for the coop should not ex- 
ceed $10.00. It is not difficult to make and with 
the use of the feather board instead of a lamp the 
danger to property from fire is removed. The 
same care and attention is required in taking care 
of the chicks as if they were indoors. The weather 
conditions will govern when it is advisable to start 
rearing them. In the southern states this would be 
much earlier than farther north. If it is your de- 
cision to use a number of these coops I would 
advise giving each a yard fifty by fifty on a grass 
run and if possible with shade. If yards are smaller 
green feed will have to be supplied daily. You 
will note that the house sets off the ground on 
concrete blocks (eight inches). This will provide 
shade as well as shelter from rain. 

For raising a few hundred chicks at a small out- 
lay of capital I know of nothing better than this 
colony coop. When the chicks reach the broiler 
age it becomes necessary to dispose of some of 
them to make room for the remainder. The male 
birds should be disposed of as broilers, and then 
the pullets that do not show to the best advantage. 

This would give the back-lotter an opportunity 
for broilers through the summer and fall and some 
choice pullets for winter layers. At the same time 
it could be conducted successfully on a large scale 
and when the pullets are three to four months old 
transfer them to the laying house. 

Follow the instructions for care and feeding as 
given under Artificial Brooding of Chicks de- 
scribed in another part of the Guide. 
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No. 30 

Brooder and Incubator House. The drawings 
appearing on pages 23 to 28 inclusive covers 
brooding and hatching on a large scale. The 
house is one hundred and twelve feet long by 
forty feet wide. In the center is an extension 
which is used as shipping room and garage. 

The cellar is under the entire house with the 
exception of the garage, which is on the ground 
floor. It is a roomy cellar with an eight foot 
ceiling. It will accommodate incubators with a 
total capacity of 40,000 eggs. With some makes 
of incubators it would total a much larger capacity, 
but this cannot be accomplished without producing 
inferior chicks. An incubator cellar should not 
be crowded with double deck machines or other 
makes of a congestive principle. Eggs during 
incubation require a certain amount of air, not 
artificially fanned air, but good, healthy, natural 
air. Therefore permit plenty of air into the 
cellar, be satisfied with a smaller capacity and 
produce chicks of the first quality. 

The floor should be cement. It is sanitary. It 
will permit of continual flushing, which cools and 
moistens the air, so essential to good hatches in 
warm weather. 

The Boiler. The heat required by the brooder 
house above is supplied by a hot- water system in 
the center of the incubator cellar. This system 
is of sufficient radiation to heat the brooder room 
/to a temperature of seventy-five degrees. 

The brooder room is divided into small pens 
making a total capacity of 10,000 chicks until one 
month old. This is a very fine arrangement for 
conducting a baby-chick business selling the chicks 
to parties preferring them one, two, three and 
four weeks old instead of the day-old. Chicks at 


the above ages cannot be shipped with the ex- 
ception of the day-old chick, which does not re- 
quire food for two days after hatching. Any 
trade on growing chicks, that is at one, two, three 
and four weeks old will have to be confined to 
your immediate neighborhood. 

There are no outside runways from this brooder 
house and for the further advancement of chicks 
it becomes necessary to transfer them to small 
colony coops with yards as described in No. 29. 

No. 31 

A Brooder House. On page 30 is a drawing of 
a brooder house of the old type. It is on the ground 
level and permits of runways outside which makes 
it serviceable for chicks up to six weeks old. The 
house as drawn has 30 pens with a capacity of 75 
chicks per pen. This style of brooder can be 
added to without any change in its makeup. It 
can be of four, five or six pens or of any number 
up to thirty pens. The fifteen foot room to the 
left is for boiler, coal-bin, feed and supplies. 

Comparison. The houses described in No. 30 
and No. 31 are quite limited in their uses and are 
utilized only four months of the year. They are 
as implied, brooder houses. Compare these with 
a Poorman’s Standard Poultry House and you will 
realize the great difference in poultry house con- 
struction. The brooder houses are idle eight 
months of the year. The Poorman’s Standard 
Poultry House is in practical use every day of the 
year; it is in constant use. It excels as an incubator 
cellar, a brooder house, a developing house and 
a laying house. There is no type of house of any 
origin that in any way can serve, and always to 
the best advantage the different requirements of 
the poultry industry. When constructed on an 
acre of land, it becomes a complete poultry farm. 
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No. 32 

Special Breeding House. On pages 32 to 37 in- 
clusive you will note drawings that cover the 
construction of a Special Breeding House. It is 
a house divided into many small pens to accom- 
modate select or special matings. It permits of 
the continuation of the good work that is only 
brought to light by the trap-nest. 

We find by trap-nesting the individual records 
of the hens. Individual matings are indulged in 
to perpetuate the blood-lines of an established 
layer. She is mated to a son of an established 
layer. The two birds are not related. In their 
offspring is established a distinct blood line. Other 
pairs are mated, their offspring establishing an- 
other distinct blood line. Their offspring are 
intermated without inbreeding. These are matings 
of actualities and not imaginary possibilities. 

To carry on these matings it is very convenient 
to have a specially constructed building to house 
them. 

An alley with track runs lengthwise through the 
center dividing the building into south and 
north halves. These in turn are divided into pens 
with entrance, nests, and drop-boards all con- 
veniently arranged for operation from the alley- 
way. 

The drawing on page 32 gives a perspective 
view, showing the yards extending to the south 


and north of the house. The skylight windows 
are for sunlight for the north pens. 

On page 34 you will note window construction. 
They are the same size as used in a Poorman’s 
Standard Poultry House. The windows in the 
north wall are small and are for the purpose of 
ventilation in hot weather. They remain open all 
summer. 

On page 37 you will note the arrangement of 
the pens. 

No. 33 

Summary on Houses. All the houses and coops 
described in the Guide are in actual operation on 
my farm, with the exception of the brooder house 
appearing on page 30, w r hich is in operation on a 
farm adjoining mine, w r hich was under a lease to 
me for a period of years. Every one of them have 
proven themselves practical and serving admirably 
the purpose for which they were constructed. It 
is the purpose of my Guide to give you all infor- 
mation regarding the construction of all poultry 
houses herein mentioned. Should you at any time 
desire to inspect these houses or discuss matters 
pertaining to them I would be pleased to have you 
visit my farm any time most convenient to you. 
This is a standing invitation to you and your 
friends. 



ANOTHER AIRDALE TERRIER 
Night Traveler, “Watch your step” 
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CHAPTER III 


Incubation 


No. 34 

Nature’s Way. If we were to follow a hen and 
observe her natural inclinations in selecting a 
nesting place we would find quite a variation, de- 
pending upon climatic conditions. In the early 
spring locations free from drafts are the rule. As 
the season advances and the weather moderates 
the cooler places are sought after — a secluded 
spot under a building is the favorite selection. If 
we were to study as we observe we would learn 
Nature’s reason therefor. In the early spring 
warmth is essential ; later on, moisture. The way- 
ward biddy that steals her nest has demonstrated 
time and again the wisdom of her selection. If 
she is not disturbed by rodents or their kind, her 
brood is numerous, strong and healthy. 

No. 35 

The Nest Shelter. If it is your desire to hatch 
Nature’s way, do so by assisting Nature. Don’t 
use make shifts such as barrels and boxes. Both 
will warp and prove unworthy in rainy weather ; 
will permit of draughts in cold weather; will be a 
haven for lice and mites in warm weather ; and will 
offer no protection from night marauders. By 
using such contraptions we simply court failure. 
It is time wasted. Use Poorman’s Brood Coop 
for your nest shelter. See No. 28. They are 
for this purpose and for the chicks that follow. 

No. 36 

The Nest. A box sixteen inches square and five 
inches deep is of proper dimension to accommo- 
date a hen with twelve to fifteen eggs. In early 
spring, straw is sufficient nesting material. Shape 
it in circular form slightly depressed in the center. 
Place the nest box against the rear wall of a 
Poorman’s Brood Coop. It is now ready for 
occupancy. As the weather moderates the nest 
should be arranged somewhat differently. In 
early spring the weather is quite moist and cool 
and under these conditions the eggs do not evapo- 
rate as freely under incubation as when the 
weather becomes warm and dry. To meet this 
change the bottom of the nest should be covered 
with moist earth to a depth of two inches and 
on top of this one-half inch of sand, slightly 
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moistened. The customary straw is placed on top 
of this combination. On the fourteenth day again 
moisten the earth and sand very slightly. The 
time to do this is when the hen is off the nest 
feeding and exercising. It only requires a few 
minutes. 

No. 37 

Precautions. The Poorman Brood Coop is se- 
cure against weather and night prowlers. Dis- 
infect the coop and nest before hatching opera- 
tions are under way. Miss Biddy should be gone 
over thoroughly and given a good dusting for lice 
three days before setting and another treatment 
the day she is placed in the brood coop. See 
No. 28. A lousy hen can not be contented and 
in trying to get relief will incessantly disturb the 
eggs and very often ruin the complete setting. It 
sometimes happens that in moving a broody hen 
to a new nest and different surroundings her in- 
clination to set disappears and for this reason it is 
suggested that the transfer be made at night giv- 
ing her but one egg to cover. If all is well the 
next morning complete the setting. 

No. 38 

The Three Weeks Following. Morning, noon, 
and evening Miss Biddy should be allowed her 
freedom for feed, water and exercise. Do not feed 
or water in the coop. Filth will accumulate. Dur- 
ing this period feed a mixture of cracked corn, 
wheat and oats, equal parts by measure ; plenty 
of green feed, grit and charcoal, but no mash. Ex- 
amine the eggs every day during one of these 
periods to see if all is well. If an egg is broken 
and the contents soiling the others it is necessary 
that new straw be supplied and the soiled eggs 
be cleaned with a cloth dipped in lukewarm water. 
This should all be done as quickly as possible to 
prevent the chilling of the eggs. 

No. 39 

Artificial Incubation. To take care of a large 
number of broody hens, and this has to be done in 
order to accomplish a season’s production worth 
while, is a tedious undertaking. This is greatly 
eliminated by the use of artificial means of in- 
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cubation. The incubator is an absolute neces- 
sity where chicks are required out of the natural 
reproduction period; also when desired in quantity. 
The day-old chick industry could not exist 
upon the will of the setting hen ; it would 
hardly linger. A poultry farm cannot be prac- 
tical without the incubator. Fertile eggs can 
be produced at all times. Nature in this respect is 
bountiful, but is fast asleep from October until 
March. The ways of Nature cannot be improved 
upon and with the incubator we merely lengthen 
a restricted law. In this instant we make it 
perpetual. 

No. 40 

Comparison. Many people contend that incu- 
bator chicks are inferior to the hen hatched. No 
one in his right mind would contend that the 
incubator chick is superior, but it can be main- 
tained and conclusively proven that with the 
proper facilities, namely, the incubator, the cellar, 
and the operation, it is on a par with Nature’s 
best. There is nothing distinguishable in a flock 
consisting of hatches of both methods, carefully 
executed. Their progress is identical in growth, 
which is the only determinable quality that desig- 
nates health, strength, and vitality. 

No. 41 

The Incubator. Like all manufactured articles, 
there are good and bad incubators. The general 
classifications are in two groups, namely, those 
heated by hot air ; the others, by hot water. The 
hot water method is direct radiation, the w r ater 
being heated by oil, gas or coal, this depending 
upon the size of the incubator. The hot water is 
conveyed through pipes to the one or more egg 
chambers heating the air therein, which in turn 
by means of automatic regulating devices, creates 
a temperature best suited to artificial incubation. 
This temperature is conceded by most experts to 
be 103 degrees Fahrenheit. The hot air machines 
are divided into two groups; those of direct radia- 
tion and those of diffusive principles. Their fuel 
is oil and gas ; also electricity. Those of direct 
radiation are heated somewhat similar to the hot 
water machines with the exception that hot air 
instead of hot water is conveyed through pipes to 
the one or more egg chambers, heating the air 
therein in a like manner. The diffusive heat 
machines are a distinctively different type. They 
are entirely different in their manner of heating. 
They induct warmed fresh air into the one or 
more egg chambers, the temperature of which is 


controlled by the same automatic regulating de- 
vices as used on other types of machines. 

No. 42 

Incubator Ventilation. The egg during the 
twenty-one days of incubation must from the very 
beginning receive a certain amount of oxygen. 
This amount of oxygen must be increased daily to 
properly develop the embryo, which on the 
twenty-first day becomes the chick. Faulty venti- 
lation is responsible for the large number of 
embryos that cease to be from the tenth to the 
fifteenth day of incubation. It means insufficient 
oxygen, caused by a poor ventilating system. 

No. 43 

Moisture Devices. Moisture devices for incuba- 
tors are at times a necessity, especially for opera- 
tions in high altitudes where the air is excessively 
dry. Oftentimes they are used to correct faulty 
incubator construction ; also faulty incubator cellar 
construction. In three-fourths of the area of the 
L^nited States incubators of proper construction do 
not require moisture applied direct. When fully 
developed chicks fail to hatch too much of the 
egg has evaporated and the membrane, or inner 
lining of the shell toughens under this process, 
making it impossible for the chick to break 
through. For proper application of moisture see 
No. 47. 

No. 44 

Selecting Your Incubator. In these days of 
exacting competition we must be careful that our 
equipment is perfect. A chick is no longer a chick. 
A distinction has been created and we now have 
a classification of good chicks and bad chicks. If 
your intent is to sell day-old chicks, and it should 
be, for it is one of the most profitable branches of 
the industry, be sure that your incubator equip- 
ment is capable of producing the best chicks. 

No. 45 

Incubator Cellars. To operate incubators with 
the maximum results they must be so placed that 
the outside changeable temperature will least 
affect them. For this reason a cellar is best suited 
for the purpose. It is partly under ground and 
the temperature therein will not vary as in a 
location above ground. Another important feature 
to be gained is the retaining of moisture under the 
most favorable circumstances and also the appli- 
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cation of moisture when same becomes necessary. 
The floor should be of concrete. Windows on 
three sides and if possible on all four sides. The 
windows are hinged at the bottom and swing open 
from the top, with guards on both sides which 
serve as a rest for windows when open and also 
prevents the intake of air from all positions but 
the top. thus permitting of ventilation without any 
unnecessary exposure to drafts. The height of 
the ceiling should be at least seven feet and the 
windows placed directly thereunder. The ordinary 
three light cellar window, glass nine by fourteen 
inches is the average size for the purpose. 

No. 46 

Ventilation. Natural ventilation is the best and 
this is attainable when all four walls of the cellar 
are exposed. The temperature of an incubator cellar 
should never be below sixty and if it is well con- 
structed, the heat thrown off by the incubators 
will keep it up to about seventy in the coldest 
weather. Assuming that we start hatching in 
January, the coldest month. Ventilation under 
this condition must be governed by the prevailing 
winds. If from the north, the south windows 
should be opened for the purpose of ventilation ; 
in other words, always the opposite windows from 
the direction of the prevailing winds. In moderate 
weather the windows on three sides can be 
opened ; those on the side of the prevailing wind 
remaining closed. In warm weather the windows 
on all four sides can be opened. The average 
height of an incubator is three and a half feet. 
With windows on all four walls open and with a 
brisk wind blowing, the free circulation of air 
passing through the cellar in no ways interferes 
with the most sensitive regulators on top of the 
incubators. This free circulation of air is three 
feet above them and six feet above the lamps. 
Conditions so arranged could not be improved 
upon. To hatch under other conditions means an 
inferior chick. A poorly ventilated cellar is just 
as injurious to the embryo as a poorly ventilated 
incubator. A good incubator will not offset a 
bad cellar. See that both are good. 

-No. 47 

Moisture. As ventilation is required to supply 
fresh air and pass out the foul air, forming a 
circulation which, in addition to the heat thrown 
off from the incubators, causes more or less evapo- 
ration. Moisture in some form must be supplied 
in sufficient quantities not only to remedy the 
loss but to meet the added requirements of arti- 
ficial incubation. Some incubator manufacturers 
have attempted to meet this deficiency by supply- 
ing moisture in the egg chamber. This procedure 
is very faulty and is responsible for a lot of in- 
cubator chick ills. The proper form of supplying 
moisture is on the concrete cellar floor with a 
hose. Once a day is sufficient in cold and mod- 
erate weather; twice a day during warm weather. 
This not only freshens and moistens the air, but 
keeps the cellar in a clean and sanitary condition. 
Turn on the hose and flush the floor. It is a 
simple operation and does a world of good. 
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Operation of Incubators. This is a great big 
open question and should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. It is assumed that the manufacturer’s in- 
structions covering his particular make of in- 
cubator are the ones to follow. The manufactur- 
er’s guarantee is based upon you following his 
instructions implicitly. If a hatch proves unsatis- 
factory something is wrong; one or more of many 
things may be the cause. It may be the eggs. To 
determine this it would be advisable to set three 
or four hens and the incubator with the same lot 
of eggs and compare the percentage of hatch. 
Also test the eggs on the tenth and sixteenth 
days. This will greatly assist you in determining 
what is wrong. A large development of blood 
rings among the incubator eggs is evidence of 
over-heating or lack of proper ventilation. The 
blood ring is discernible in testing as being hard 
and fast to the inner lining or membrane of the 
egg. Do not confuse it with the loose lines of the 
same color, which are the veins of the live embyro. 
Have the thermometer tested with one being used 
by a doctor. Heat water to a temperature of 
about 110 degrees and submerge the bulb of both 
thermometers and as the mercury recedes make 
your comparison from 105 down to 100 degrees. 
If the second test shows an increase in dead 
embryos it is undoubtedly due to poor ventilation. 
If, however, the percentage of hatch equals the 
one from the hens, the condition of the eggs is 
responsible for the results. This could be from 
improper matings or aged eggs. 
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Cooling Eggs. It is a common complaint among 
incubator operators that by following instruc- 
tions of certain makes of incubators, the hatches 
come off from ten to thirty hours late. Most of 
the complaints were confined to the early part of 
the season, February and March. This can only 
be attributed to one of two possible causes. In- 
sufficient incubator temperature or the excessive 
cooling of eggs. It has been proven time and 
again that the time required to take the eggs from 
the incubators and turn them is also sufficient for 
the cooling process. When this is practiced the 
hatches are off on time. If you are having trouble 
with late hatches try this. 

Turning Eggs. Most instructions on the turn- 
ing of eggs advise that the operation be done 
twice a day and as near twelve hours apart as 
possible. The eggs should be handled carefully 
as any unnecessary jarring might injure the 
embryo. Some incubators are equipped with egg 
turning devices which are highly recommended 
by the manufacturer as labor saving and are as 
equally condemned by competitors. This is some- 
thing your good judgment must decide. 

Your Choice. Carefully consider the different 
makes of machines and after you are fully con- 
vinced that there is one of them that will produce, 
under favorable conditions, a grade of chicks 
capable of holding their own in strong competi- 
tion, make your purchase accordingly. 
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The Chick. Xo matter which method of in- 
cubation is used our reward happens on the 
twenty and twenty-first days. The eggs we set 
under the hen or in the incubator are now chicks, 
and as such they represent the largest IF in the 
poultry industry. If these chicks are reared suc- 
cessfully they will produce a profit. That is an 
absolute fact. If they do not meet with a set- 
back in their advancement from day to day, at 
ten weeks old the majority of the male birds will 
be sold for broilers ; the best are reserved for 
breeding purposes. The pullets at four months 
old will be culled, the culls going to market and 
those standing the test developed into layers. You 
will remove every if, every chance of a reverse, 
every chance of a failure, if you will adopt in de- 
tail the methods of brooding, either the natural 
or the artificial that appear in the following para- 
graphs. There is nothing secretive, or phenomenal 
concerning these methods. Every expense involved 
is of a precautionary and protective measure, and 
you certainly will agree that a dollar invested 
here and there to prevent a future loss is more 
sensible than suffering the loss which could easily 
be ten times that amount. 
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Protection. The first two months chicks require 
every ounce of protection you can give them, and 
at no time of their lives, even when matured, will 
they thrive under neglect. There are millions of 
farm flocks in the country in comparison to a 
few thousand poultry farms and back yard flocks. 
\Ye will therefore analyze the requirements of a 
farm flock, and whatever is brought out can be 
applied in principle to cither the poultry farm or 
the back yard flock. The annual total of prevent- 
able losses occurring in producing the poultry 
crop is fully thirty per cent of a billion dollar in- 
dustry. The average farm hatch per season is in 
the neighborhood of two hundred and fifty chicks. 
Rarely fifty per cent of these reach maturity. 
Eighty per cent of them should reach maturity, 
and will reach maturity if protected. 
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The Losses. It is the month of April. The 
hens are bringing off their broods. In motherly 
fashion she starts out with them in search of food. 
There are some chilly days in April. Among her 
brood of fifteen chicks are two not quite as strong 
as the others. They linger; they die. A prevent- 
able loss has occurred. A few days later another 
one is gone, probably the victim of a rat. An- 
other preventable loss has occurred. While scratch- 
ing in the barn yard a horse caused another pre- 
ventable loss by stepping on a chick. While 
foraging in the grain fields, a shower comes up. 
They are quite a ways from the farm buildings. 
Mother hen does her best to shelter them and it 
is remarkable that she saves all but two. This is 
also a preventable loss. They now discover that 
when the pigs make a peculiar noise, feed is at 
hand. The pigs call them to dinner and another 


chick is lost; accidentally eaten bv one of the 
pigs. This is an accident that will occur every 
time this particular pig or pigs can catch one. 
This loss is also preventable. Other forms of 
possible losses that can occur at any time are 
from stray dogs and cats ; the elusive weasel, 
mink and skunk, and the very destructive rat. 
Isn’t it a wonder that any chicks are left when 
fall comes? The bright side of this discouraging 
picture lies in the fact that a very simple pro- 
cedure wipes out every preventable loss above 
mentioned. Fence in your poultry and protect 
it as you do your grain, stock and everything you 
possess. See Xo. 20 for other information on 
fencing. 

No. 53 

The Poultry Pasture. Let us get away from 
the expression of poultry yard. It sounds too 
confining. Poultry pasture would be more becom- 
ing. One acre devoted to poultry, properly fenced, 
will yield a crop with a selling value of that 
equaling ten acres of grain. An acre is ample 
pasture for the average farm poultry requirements. 
It will take care of six hundred youngsters to 
ten weeks old, three hundred to four months old 
and two hundred full grown birds. 
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Hen Raised Chicks. We cannot call this 
Nature’s way for the reason quite a lot of it, in 
fact all of it is under our control. We endeavor 
to persuade the hen to believe our efforts are for 
the welfare of her chicks, even though it is at the 
expense of her liberty. In a preceding paragraph 
we completed instructions on hen hatched chicks. 
It is now our task to raise them. A hen will 
take care of fifteen chicks in March and April. 
In May and June as high as twentv-five chicks. 
It is therefore advisable when setting eggs to set 
five or six hens at the same time. This will per- 
mit at hatching time to give some of the hens 
their full quota of chicks and release the others 
for laying. After the hatches are off put the 
chicks in a box and keep them warm. Remove 
the nest from the brood coop and give the hen 
a thorough dusting for lice. Remove the floor 
of the brood coop and clean with a disinfectant. 
Replace the floor and the hen but not the nest. 
You then put the alloted number of chicks under 
each hen and do not disturb them further until 
thirty-six hours old. Feed the hen as always, but 
do not give her freedom during this time. Place 
the brood coop so that the rear is one inch higher 
than the front. This prevents rain and water 
from reaching the rear of the coop, keeping it nice 
and dry for the chicks. 

No. 55 

The First Feed. A mixture of equal parts by 
measure of cracked wheat, cracked corn and pin- 
head oats is a very good scratch feed for chicks. 
To twenty-five pounds of this mixture add one 
pound of chick grit. The first feed will be of 
this mixture fed sparingly on the floor of the 
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brood coop. The hen will inform her brood that 
“dinner is ready,” and with a little coaching has 
them readily pecking at the grain. Immediately 
after the first feed supply water in a shallow pan. 
For the first three days feed the scratch feed at 
equal intervals four times daily. Keep the water 
fresh and clean. Both hen and chicks are in 
confinement for this period. 

No. 56 

The Fourth Day. If the grass is dry and the 
sun warm the chicks may be liberated. This is 
accomplished by raising the wire door of brood 
coop and inserting the hen guard. This readily 
allows the passage of chicks but will retain the 
hen. Do not put the chicks out ; let them learn 
of their own accord. The hen will advance to the 
front of the coop and stick her head through the 
guard. To assist her in this it would be well to 
have this occur at feed time. When chicks are at 
liberty give the hen her feed immediately in front 
of the brood coop. The chick feed is placed 
further away so that the hen cannot reach it. 
Water must be so placed so that hen and chicks 
can have it at will. On this day start feeding, 
giving mash to the chicks, all they will eat up 
clean in fifteen minutes. This is best served in 
mash hoppers made for the purpose. They pre- 
vent waste and keep the mash clean. For descrip- 
tion of growing mash see No. 104. 

N°. 57 

Daily Routine For the Next Forty Days. The 

feeding schedule is as follows: 

6:00 a. m. Scratch Feed. 

10:00 a. m. Growing Mash. 

2:00 p. m. Growing Mash. 

6.00 p. m. Scratch Feed. 

Quantity of Each Meal. All they will consume 
in fifteen minutes. 

Water. Supply fresh water just before each 
meal. Keep the water fountain clean at all times. 

Green Feed. If chicks are running on grass 
they will provide their own green feed ; otherwise 
it will have to be supplied. 

Charcoal. Keep it in front of them all the time. 

Never let the chicks out in high grass with a 
heavy due. Cut the grass or permit a few sheep 
to graze in the poultry pasture. It is best on a 
cool morning to keep chicks confined a little later. 
At two weeks old permit the hen her liberty of 
the poultry pasture. She has her liberty but at 
the same time she is under your jurisdiction. At 
the approach of a storm you could in a few 
moments have all under cover in their brood coops 
secure from any loss. 

The Evening Chore. As soon as the last chick 
has retired in the brood coop it becomes your 
duty to close the wire door, making it absolutely 
impossible for the chicks to be disturbed during 
the night by rats coming from a distance that they 
would never attempt in the daytime. Do not 
chase the chicks in the brood coop in the evening. 
You will note by observation that the last thing 
they do is to take a drink of water. It appears 
to be the best drink of the day. To be deprived 
of this would mean an uncomfortable night. 
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Cleanliness. One day a week should be set 
aside for cleaning the brood coop. The removable 
floor should be taken out and cleaned with water 
mixed with a good disinfectant. Turn the brood 
coop up with the roof on the ground and inspect 
corners for mites. As a preventive paint corners 
with a mixture of one pint of crude carbolic acid 
mixed with one gallon of kerosene oil. It takes 
about ten minutes to clean the floor and paint 
the corners. Don’t neglect this simple duty. It 
is fifty per cent of your success. On the same day 
thoroughly clean the water fountain and mash 
hopper with the same water disinfectant used for 
cleaning the floors. Clean all the feeding and 
watering utensils first ; then clean the floors. Dust 
the hen every fifteenth day. If she is kept free 
of lice it is impossible for the chicks to become 
infested with them. 

No. 59 

At Seven Weeks Old. At this time the scratch 
feed is changed to two parts whole wheat and one 
part cracked corn. The dry mash remains the 
same. It is fed in larger hoppers and kept before 
the chicks all the time between the hours of 8 
a. m. and 5 p. m. 

The scratch feed is fed at 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., 
all they will eat up in fifteen minutes. Supply 
fresh water morning, noon and night. Have grit 
and charcoal in front of them at all times. Clean- 
ing and other chores remain the same and should 
be strictly attended to. 
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At Ten Weeks Old. The brood coop is now 
quite crowded and if the hen has not deserted her 
brood it is time to take her from them. This 
could be done earlier but nothing would be gained 
unless room was needed. It is also time for the 
male birds to be disposed of. There is more money 
in a two pound broiler than in a six pound roaster. 
See No. 113 for exact figures. Select some of the 
most promising cockerels for your breeders for 
the next season. Sell all that are left so that room 
is made for the pullets. 

No. 61 

At Four Months Old. The pullets are well 
along at th ; s time and have about outgrown the 
brood coops. Cull them every carefully and dis- 
pose of all runts and those having glaring defects. 
Those that are left are now ready to be trans- 
ferred to the laying house. Before making this 
transfer, the laying house should be given a very 
thorough cleaning. You must work on this 
theory ; where there are lice and mites there are 
no eggs. Give every pullet a good dusting for 
lice at the time of making the transfer. Pullets 
that are expected to lay in October should be in 
the laying houses by the middle of August. 

No. 62 

Summary. We have gone through the period 
of brooding with hens and if you will put it in the 
actual operation as herein explained you will not 
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lose more than one or two chicks from every fif- 
teen. You will eradicate every possible chance of 
a loss, therefore there cannot be any. 

No. 63 

Artificial Brooding. There are as many systems 
of artificial brooding and perhaps more than there 
are of incubators. They are classified as lamp 
brooders, hot water heated brooders, colony stove 
brooders and fireless brooders. The objective of 
artificial brooding is to rear chicks in larger num- 
bers than is possible with hens and at any time 
of the year. Any brooder system that does not 
permit and allow for the development of the chicks 
into a strong, hardy specimen at maturity is im- 
posing upon the good will of the purchaser. Chicks 
cannot be raised like bees, in swarms, and any 
sales literature asserting a capacity of five hun- 
dred to a thousand chicks for its brooder, same 
to be operated in a colony house twenty feet 
square, is not only exaggerated, but leaves the 
buyer without one single ray of hope for success. 
The industry suffers every time a sale of this 
kind is consummated. In two weeks time the 
chicks will outgrow the brooder and in a month 
will outgrow the house. It leaves the impression 
that chicks can be developed by the thousands at 
the very nominal expenditure of about $200 per 
colony house with a rated capacity of five hun- 
dred to one thousand chicks. It is absurd. While 
this criticism is openly made, the writer must, in 
justice to all concerned, give his version of what 
a brooder house of a given capacity must be. 

No. 64 

Poorman’s Poultry Guide. My Guide is noth- 
ing more or less than what the word means, and 
this reference to it is brought in at this time to 
instill into your thoughts the utmost importance 
of artificial brooding, and of its far-reaching effect 
upon the fowls you are going to rear. The treat- 
ment they receive during the first two months 
seals their destiny just as sure as two and two are 
four. Nothing within the power of man can give 
new life to a stunted chick. Stifling heated air, 
impure air and crowded quarters will stunt chicks 
and will prevent any chance of a profit emanating 
from them. A poultry farm cannot be properly 
conducted with this kind of artificial brooding. 
If you will permit my Guide to assist you in this 
one all important matter, you will be repaid 
hundreds of times over the small cost in service 
rendered. 

No. 65 

A Sane View. Let us approach this subject 
with every consideration that it deserves, ever 
keeping in mind the one main issue — YOUR SUC- 
CESS. We will therefore deal with chicks by the 
hundreds, fully realizing that two hundred pullets 
well raised is something accomplished. What a 
beginner must have is one house in which his 
operations can be started and carried through to 
completion. This is best represented in a Poor- 
man’s Standard Poultry House, complete working 
drawings of which you will find on other pages 


of this Guide. See No. 23 for description of the 
Poorman’s Standard Poultry House. 

No. 66 

Number of Chicks to a Pen. Some one con- 
ceived the idea that the more chicks to a pen the 
less labor would be required to feed and care for 
them. While a saving of labor is always desired, 
are you willing to accept it at a sacrifice? Fifty 
to seventy-five chicks to a pen is all that should 
ever be attemped. They are more easily con- 
trolled, their individual needs receive better atten- 
tion. The extra time that you give is not wasted. 
When fall comes around the quality of your stock 
will show the attention and cafe you have be- 
stowed upon it. The difference in figures means 
just this — do you want to raise ninety per cent, 
or are you satisfied with a very much smaller 
per cent, ranging from a complete failure to sixty 
per cent? 

No. 67 

Confusion. Don’t permit any brooder manu- 
facturer, myself included, to confuse you for one 
single moment on the real fundamental principles 
of artificial brooding. I have used heated brood- 
ers, lamp and hot water, for years prior to 1911. 
Since then I have used nothing but feather brood- 
ers, operated in a nice living temperature of 
seventy to seventy-five degrees. The principle of 
a heated brooder is to produce a temperature that 
will keep the chicks warm and contented. This 
has been determined at ninety degrees. Should 
the temperature lower from any cause, and there 
are many, the chicks will become uncomfortable; 
they will crowd, sweat, chill, become ill and die. 
Let us forget everything for a moment and con- 
centrate on what ninety degrees Fahrenheit means. 
It is not a desirable temperature for man, beast 
or fowl. It is hot summer weather of the kind 
that human babies suffer most in. It is the 
temperature of the weather in July and August. 
All poultry authorities agree that it is too hot to 
raise chicks in these two months, as they don’t 
thrive properly. How can they thrive properly in a 
heated brooder at ninety degrees? They cannot, 
and they don’t. Chicks subjected to a high 
temperature soon become listless, their vitality is 
sapped, and the prospects of them developing into 
profitable layers is absolutely void, not even one 
chance in a hundred. The one big reason most 
poultry ventures are a failure is their brooder 
equipment. Poultry is always in demand, so are 
eggs, and at profitable prices. They simply fail 
to produce them. 

No. 68 

Feather Hovers. The hen heats her brood by 
contact. Her feathers also play an important part 
in retaining her body heat as well as the body 
heat of the chicks. Feather hovers take the 
natural part of the hen, retaining the body heat 
of the chicks in the same manner that bedding 
retains the heat of the human body while it re- 
poses in a room with all windows open during 
severe winter weather, as warm as toast. Feather 
hovers will raise chicks in April, May and June 
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as well as the hen ; for the other nine months 
chicks under feather hovers will do better than 
under hens. Every risk is absolutely done away 
with. 

No. 69 

Where Feather Brooders Can Be Operated. As 

the feather brooder is not heated, in cold weather 
it must be operated in a building that can be 
heated to a temperature of seventy to seventy-five 
degrees. The chicks must have this temperature 
to thrive in during the daytime. At night the 
building temperature can go down to fifty degrees. 
The chicks are under the feathers and the low 
temperature will not affect them one iota. The 
only precaution to take when this happens is to 
heat up the building in the morning before re- 
leasing the chicks for breakfast. My Brooder 
and Incubator House shown in Drawings Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 and described in No. 30 will 
accommodate ten thousand chicks under feather 
brooders up to one month old, after which they 
must be moved elsewhere. My Brooder House 
shown in Drawing No. 18 will accommodate two 
thousand two hundred and fifty chicks until six 
weeks old. It is described in No. 31. My Poor- 
man's Standard Poultry House is the only com- 
plete poultry house in the world. It is shown in 
Drawings on pages 9 to 18 and is described in 
No. 23. These three houses are heated for chicks 
in cold weather and as the weather moderates, so 
does the heat. Beginning with May heat is not 
necessary. The first two houses are heated by a 
hot water system. The Poorman Standard Poul- 
try House can be heated by either a hot watei 
system or a hard coal magazine heating stove. 
This house will accommodate six hundred chicks 
to ten weeks old, three hundred to four months 
old and one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pullets through the laying season. 

The Colony Brood Coop, as shown in Drawing 
on page 21, and described in No. 29, is recom- 
mended. for mild weather only. It is equipped 
with a feather brooder and will accommodate fifty 
chicks any time after the middle of April. This 
is the best back-yard brooder-coop any one de- 
siring to raise a few chicks could wish for. By 
disposing of the male birds as soon as they reach 
a pound and a quarter, the brood coop will take 
care of the pullets until they are three and a half 



Cut No. 1 

Cut No. 1 shows the feather brooder complete 
in proper position on the floor. 


months old. This assuming that they are April 
20th to May 10th hatch. 

No. 70 

How to Make the Brooder. The brooder is the 
box that contains the feather-hover. The hover 
keeps the chicks warm ; the brooder protects them 
(Continued on Page 47) 



Cut No. 2 

Cut No. 2 shows the top of feather board* 
marked A. It is 2S% in. long by 15 in. wide. 
Arrow No. 1 indicates space between feather 
board and wire chick guard, which is 2 */+ in. 
Arrow No. 2 indicates the space between feather 
board and rear wall of brooder, which is y 2 in. 



Cut No. 3 

Cut No. 3 shows bottom view of brooder, the 
letter B is the feathers. (3) is % in. mesh wire 
cloth for chick guard, which is attached to 
chick-guard frame indicated by arrows No. 4 and 
No. 5. No. 4 is the top and bottom lengths made 
of inch lumber 2&/Z ins. long. No. 5 are the 
two end pieces made of inch lumber 5 ins. long. 
The end pieces nail inside of the top and bottom 
pieces. 
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Cut No. 7 


Cut No. 8 

Cuts No. 7 and No. 8 show the construction of a two -compartment feather 
brooder so arranged that each compartment enters into different runways 


Cut No. 6 


Cut No. 6. Arrow No. 11 
shows top and bottom boards 
of front door. They are of 
inch lumber 30 ins. by 134 ins. 
Arrow No. 16 shows the end 
boards of the front door. 
They are of inch lumber 11 
ins. by 1% ins. This door is 
made in dovetail fashion and 
is covered with 54 in. wire 
mesh cloth, as indicated by 
arrow No. 12. Arrows No. 13 
and No. 15 constitute the 
frame for the top door. This 
requires two pieces of inch 
lumber 30J4 ins. by 134 ins. 
and two pieces of inch lumber 
25 ins. by 134 ins. These four 
lengths should be dovetailed 
and covered with 54 -in. wire 
mesh cloth, as indicated by 
(14). 




M, 




Cut No. 4 


Cut No. 4. Arrow No. 6 shows cleats which 
hold the chick-guard in place and are made from 
half -inch lumber cut into 7 in. lengths. Arrow 
No. 7 shows cleat for Supporting the feather k 
board, ome on each side of brooder. They are 
made of 54-in. lumber, 16 ins. long. The proper 
position of ttie cleats is to permit the feathers 
to come within 34 in. of the floor. 


Cut No. 5 

5 shows brooder frame and doors. 


Cut No, 

(8) shows the sides which are two pieces of inch 
lumber 28 ins. by 10 ins. (9) shows the rear 


or pens. Arrow No. 17 is of one-inch lumber 234 ins. by 10 ins. This allows 
{or the two front doors to be closed with a space of 254 ins. between, wjhich; 
will permit the brooder to fit snug against the runway or pen partition. 

Arow* No. 18 is of one inch lumber 27 ins. by 134 ins. ...It is attached to 

the division board Arrow No. 20, and is flush with the rear and sides. It 

serves as a center retft for the two top doors. Arrow No. 19 is the rear 


which is one piece of inch lumber 3054 ins. by 10 
ins. Please note that the sides nail to the inside 
the top frames. This supporting board is of 
inch lumber, 3054 ins. by 334 ins. 


for double-bnooder and is of one inch lumber 5954 ins. by 10 ins. Arrow 1 
No. 20 is the center or division board of one inch lumber 27 ins. by 9 ins. 
Note — In making a double compartment brooder the two front doors are 
to be 2854 ins. instead of 30 ins* The two top doors are to be 29154 ins. instead 
of 3054 ins. 
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(Continued from Page 45) 

from any nocturnal visitor. My combination of 
brooder and feather-hover is absolute safety 
against disease and accidents. I do not manufac- 
ture the brooder. It is very simple to make and 
if you do not wish to undertake it any handy man 
can do the job in a few hours. The feather-hover 
I sell at the very nominal price of $5. 

N °. 71 

Directions For Operating Brooder. There is 
no real operation to this brooder; there is nothing 
to go wrong. Its operation is in what you do to 
it. The way you leave it in the evening is the 
identical way you will find it in the morning. 
There is no need of intermediate or midnight at- 
tention. You can rest assured that your chicks 
are safer at night under the featherboards than 
they are under your immediate attention in the 
daytime. This is no reflection on your attention ; 
it is merely a comparison to show how well taken 
care of your chicks are at night. If you have 
not operated heated brooders you will not fully 
realize the full meaning of this assured safety. 

If the room or house in which the brooder is to 
be operated has a dirt or cement floor, it will be 
absolutely necessary to attach a board floor to 
the brooder. This can be of one-half inch or 
three-quarter inch flooring. This will not be 
necessary when the original floor is of wood. 

One-half inch of finely cut straw, clover or 
alfalfa should be evenly spread over the floor of 
the brooder. Put in the featherboard and every- 
thing is in readiness for the chicks. Remove the 
chicks from the incubator as soon as they are all 
dry and place them under the featherboard. As- 
suming this is Monday morning, the chicks should 
not be disturbed or fed until Tuesday afternoon. 
If you are having chicks shipped in to you put 
them under the featherboard immediately upon 
arrival. As soon as they are nice and warm, one 
or two hours* rest, give them their first feed. 

No. 72 

How to Feed. Brooder chicks are fed the same 
feed as chicks with hens. The first feed is given 
on the brooder floor in the space between the 
chick-guard and the door. Remove the straw from 
this part of the floor, then take out the feather- 
board and the chick guard. The chicks are before 
you and with the slow dropping of the scratch 
feed from your hand on the bare part of the floor, 
accompanied by your imitation of a hen clucking 
(“cluck, cluck, cluck,” etc.) you will be greatly 
surprised with the rapidity they will learn to eat. 
Making a tapping noise with your finger among 
the scratch grain on the floor is also very in- 
structive to the chicks. After fifteen minutes of 
this maneuvering, the featherboard and the chick 
guard is replaced, the chicks remaining there- 
under until the next feed. The scratch feed is 
described in No. 103. We will again assume that 
the first feed was given on Tuesday at 2 p. m. 
For the second feed make the same preparations 
as for the first, but before feeding them the 
scratch feed they must be taught to drink. Use 
a good drink fountain, one that will permit of 


drinking without permitting the chick to become 
thoroughly drenched. Take a few chicks and place 
their beaks in the water; the next swallow will 
be of their own accord ; others will come up and 
imitate them. A few minutes devoted to teaching 
them to drink at each meal for the first few days 
will be all that is required. It is now 6 p. m. The 
chicks have been fed and watered. The feather- 
board and the chick guard are replaced. Every- 
thing is secure for the night. Wednesday at 6 
a. m. the third feed is given and is the same as 
the second feed ; at 10 a. m. the fourth feed is 
given which is the same ; at 2 p. m. the fifth feed, 
consisting of the same, is given. The amount of 
scratch feed depends upon the number of chicks. 
They should be given all they will eat during the 
fifteen minutes. This feed and rest program con- 
tinues until the 6 a. m. feed of Saturday. This 
feed is prepared out in the pen instead of the 
brooder. The chick guard is raised, the chick 
door opened, and in response to your cluck, cluck, 
you will find every chick darting from under the 
featherboard to meet your call for breakfast. Make 
a temporary pen that will not permit them to get 
beyond two feet from the brooder. They are now 
permitted to remain out for 30 minutes at meal 
time. The next feed at 10 a. m., the diet is 
changed. Instead of scratch feed they receive 
growing mash, all they will eat in fifteen minutes. 
This is best served in mash hoppers made for the 
purpose. They prevent waste and keep the mash 
clean. For description of growing mash see 
No. 104. 

For the Next Forty Days. The feeding schedule 
is as follows: 

6:00 a. m. Scratch Feed. 

10:00 a. m. Growing Mash. 

2:00 p. m. Growing Mash. 

6:00 p. m. Scratch Feed. 

Quantity. The morning and evening feed 
scheduled for 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. is determined by 
daylight. Five o’clock in the morning during the 
summer is all right, so is 7 o’clock in the evening. 
These two feeds are for scratch grain and after the 
chicks are five days old should be thrown in the lit- 
ter. as this will promote exercise and keep them busy 
all day long. The way to determine, if you are feed- 
ing the right amount of scratch feed is to examine the 
litter and if there is none among it slightly increase 
the next feed. If you find quite a lot of ‘grain among 
the litter cut down on the next grain feed. The two 
feeds of Growing Mash is easy to determine, as you 
will give them all they will eat in fifteen minutes. 
Young chicks should not be overfed. There is more 
danger to overfeeding than to underfeeding. 

Water Supply. Give fresh, clean water before 
every feed. It is just as important as feed. Keep 
the water fountain clean at all times. 

Green Feed. Beginning the second week the 
chicks must have green feed in some form. Lettuce 
is best for the first few weeks and as the chicks 
become larger Swiss chard is very good. The green 
feed can be fed at noon. Give them all they will eat. 

Charcoal. After the first week keep charcoal in 
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front of them continuously. It is a great regulator 
and will keep the chicks in perfect health. 

No. 73 

At Eight Days Old. Give the chicks the liberty 
of the entire pen and only confine them to the brooder 
when the room temperature is low. They will go in 
and out of the hover of their own accord. 

The Pen. The pen should be covered with litter 
the same as used in the brooder. It should be cleaned 
every two weeks and fresh litter provided. If this 
is attended to very strictly good results will 
materialize. Do not be neglectful. It is the sure 
sign of impending failure. 

No. 74 

Cleanliness. The hover must be cleaned twice 
a week. This requires about five minutes. The old 
litter or bedding is taken out and the new is put in. 
Once a week the brooder should be thoroughly dis- 
infected with a solution of water and a good disin- 
fectant. This should be done on one of the days 
the bedding is changed. Use a large sponge to apply 
the solution, and also to dry it. 

No. 75 

Brooder Ventilation. It is very important that 
you know that the feather board must always be placed 
one-half inch from the rear wall of the brooder. This 
is required for ventilation and should never be other- 
wise. To close this tight, the chicks would become 
too warm. On very warm nights the space can be 
increased to an inch. 

No. 76 

Putting Them To Bed. The manner of brood- 
ing them for the first week teaches them that the 
feather-hover is their mother. They will go back and 
forth at will. If you will go in at dusk, just as it is 
getting dark you will find them all under the feathers 
and perfectly contented. Close all brooder doors and 
your chores are done for the day. When chicks are 
three weeks old there will be no need of using the 
chick guard. Never chase the chicks into the brooder 
lor the reason you want to go some place, or get 
done in a hurry. Each chick by nightfall will have 
a full crop and if chased into the brooder it will in 
all likelihood be deprived of water, its evening drink. 
It is not comfortable to be thirsty all night, but in 
addition to this it will cause indigestion. Let them 
choose the time to retire. 

No. 77 

Outside Runs. There should be an out-door 
runway for every pen. After chicks are ten days old 


they can be let out in the runway providing the weather 
is nice. This would only apply to chicks in our climate 
hatched after the middle of March. When the weather 
will permit chicks must be outdoors, they will develop 
much better in every respect. 

No. 78 

Raise Feather Board. As chicks develop the 
feather-board should be slightly elevated from time 
to time, but not more than a half-inch at a time. At 
about six to seven weeks old they will not require it 
and will show inclination to sleep from under it. At 
this time the feather-board can be removed from the 
brooder. The temperature of the building is sufficient 
to keep the chicks at that age. 

No. 79 

At Seven Weeks Old. Refer to No. 59 and do 
as therein directed, as regards to scratch feed, mash, 
water and cleanliness. Nice wholesome feed, pure water 
and clean quarters. 

No. 80 

At Ten Weeks Old. Depending upon what kind 
of a house you are raising the chicks in, at about 
this period it is time to start making reductions. It 
is time to begin culling, removing the unfit and the un- 
desirables through market channels at a profit, and at 
the same time making room for the desirables to ex- 
pand and develop. It is the profitable time to dispose 
of every cockerel not needed for breeding and every 
pullet that *will not pass a rigid inspection of the 
characteristics of her breed. See No. 113 for exact 
information on the marketing of broilers. The remain- 
ing birds must now be taught to roost. Low temporary 
perches give quicker results, but they are more or 
less a nuisance at cleaning time. It is best to place 
them on the permanent perches every other night 
until they are all roosting. Five or six nights usually 
completes the job. 

No. 81 

At Four Months Old. Go over the pullets and 
give them another culling. Refer to No. 61 and fol- 
low instructions therein noted. 

No. 82 

Summary. We have gone through the period of 
artificial brooding and if you will put it in the actual 
operation as herein given, which will also include 
proper housing, you will raise ninety per cent of 
the chicks hatched. And they will be the equal of the 
best hen-raised chicks in every detail. 
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No. 83 

Preparing For Egg Production. Preparing 
pullets for egg production does not start with the in- 
dividual itself. The vitality of the parent stock, the 
treatment of the egg during incubation, and Ihe care 
of the chick from a day to four months old, are the 
determining factors of what can be expected in the 
way of egg production. There must never be a let up 
in your attentions to the details of feeding, watering 
and cleaning*. Any neglect to the slightest details is 
liable to result in disappointment. One point to al- 
ways bear in mind is not to gorge or force the pul- 
lets into laying. It cannot be done and your experi- 
ment may result in the pullets moulting instead ot 
laying. Place before them in individual hoppers, and 
accessible at all times, grit, oyster shells, and char- 
coal. The drinking fountain or buckets, whichever 
you use must be kept absolutely clean. This does not 
mean to clean them once a week, but every time fresh 
water is given. As long as the weather remains warm, 
water, morning, noon and evening. W hen it becomes 
cool, morning and noon; in real cold weather, once 
once a day. The water must be available to the birds 
whenever they want and if the receptacle will not 
hold a day’s supply, refill it. Eggs may never be 
expected if the water supply is short and uncertain. 
Over ninety per cent of the egg is water and the 
pullets should be induced to drink water freely. A 
good dry mash capable of making eggs should be 
in hoppers before them at all times. Note No. 104. 
Scratch feed should be fed twice a day. morning and 
evening, in litter (straw), three to four inches deep. 
Note No. 103. The amount of scratch feed the birds 
will eat depends upon the weather. They will not 
eat as much in warm weather as in cold. It is safe 
to figure one quart to 18 pullets per feed. Inspect 
the litter; if any remains, feed a little less the next 
time. It is an easy matter to gauge the quantity of 
scratch feed required ; a little observation does it. 

No. 84 

Green Feed. There is little nourishment in grass 
in the fall unless there is ample rain fall. A nice 
supply of green feed can be had from Swiss chard, 
manglewurtzels. carrots, onions and cabbage. Feed a 
variety of green feed and when these vegetables are 
not procurable, alfalfa meal or clover meal is to be 
substituted, but in no way do either compare with the 
vegetables. Green feed should be fed freely every 
day. Noon is about the best time. 

No. 85 

Litter. Provide straw, either wheat, barley or 
oat straw for the floor, covering to a depth of about 
four inches. By throwing the scratch feed in this 
morning and evening, it promotes exercise which is 
invaluable in keeping the birds in good health. The 


litter should be renewed very frequently. W hen the 
birds are indoors at all times during the real cold 
months of winter, it would be advisable to make a 
change of straw every ten days. You will also be 
surprised how clean the birds keep themselves in this 
litter. 

No. 86 

Drop Board and Roosts. The drop boards and 
roosts should be given particular attention. Scrape 
the drop-boards every morning and paint the drop- 
boards and roosts every week with a mixture of one 
pint of crude carbolic acid and one gallon of kerosene. 
Once a month paint the walls coming in contact with 
the drop-boards. 

No. 87 

Nest. It is a great mistake to place the nest 
under the drop-boards as so commonly recommended 
in general. This permits of many cracks and crevices 
that cannot be reached and in these places are just 
where the mites will gain their advantage, the start. 
By all means place the nest in a convenient place, con- 
venient for yourself as well as the hens. A good 
nest material is fine straw. Change it weekly and at 
each cleaning paint the nests with the same solution 
as recommended for the roosts and drop-boards. 

No. 88 

The First Eggs. Egg production is the result 
or a natural inclination of strong, healthy pullets. The 
first egg indicates maturity, which varies from four 
and a half to ten months. W’e will assume that the 
chicks we started with in April have developed, the 
pullets starting to lay early in October. Do not make 
any elaborate plans for forcing egg production. The 
same care and attention that brought them to laying 
will keep them laying. W eather conditions for Octo- 
ber should be beneficial to egg production. In Novem- 
ber we begin to experience cold, damp weather; the 
days are shorter and conditions for egg production are 
at their lowest ebb. 

No. 89 

Winter Egg Production. W r ith conditions so 
unfavorable to egg production it is no more than 
natural for the output to diminish, even to the point 
of no production. The feed that a month ago made 
the egg is now required to keep heat in the body. 
Conditions are changed on account of the short days. 
The morning feed cannot be given before 7 a. m. 
and the evening feed after 4 p. m. This interval 
between meals is fifteen hours. The birds are on the 
roost fifteen hours of each day for practically all of 
four months. One half of this time they are in a 
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temperature of freezing or below freezing. Under 
these circumstances it takes birds with unusual vigor 
and breeding to produce the winter eggs and even then 
the supply is uncertain. People imagine they are lucky 
when they get winter eggs, they are, under these 
conditions. The crop of a bird acts to the body as a 
tank to a water system. Its capacity is so much and 
no more. The storage is ample under all conditions, 
and for what nature expected of it. Nature made 
ample reservations for the health and absolute wel- 
fare of poultry. She did not anticipate that mankind 
would require eggs out of season. The storage capa- 
city of the crop was made to relieve the possessor of 
any real hardship, therefore Nature made it to hold 
sufficient feed to carry the possessor through the long, 
cold nights of winter and retain good health. The re- 
production period selected by Nature was at a time 
when the days were longer than the nights, and the 
weather mild. This created a surplus storage, which 
in turn created the eggs in abundance. It therefore 
behooves us to make conditions what they should be 
in order to procure eggs out of season, and winter 
is way out of season. 

No. 90 

What Nature Requires. April 15l.h to May 15th 

marks the period of the heaviest egg production, the 
natural egg producing season. The days are longer 
than the nights. The fowls have advantage of day- 
light from 5 a. m. to 7 p. m. This is just the reverse 
of winter conditions. The temperature from April 
15th to May 15th is mild and pleasant, in fact the 
most agreeable temperature we have. This is just the 
reverse of conditions in winter. It is spring. Nature 
at her best. 

No. 91 

Meet Nature’s Requirements. Winter eggs can 
be produced with as much certainty as spring eggs if 
< onditions are somewhat similar. It is an easy mat- 
ter to lengthen the days by the introduction of elec- 
tric lights or gasoline or kerosene mantle lamps. 


It is just as simple to create the desired temperature 
and this from a health standpoint is more important 
t.'ian light. Our greatest mistake for years has been 
this one question of temperature in our poultry houses. 
It is of greatest importance to take up this matter 
here with winter egg production than at any other 
time. Tightly built or open front poultry houses are 
not conducive to winter egg production. The tightly 
built- house becomes damp. Colds, roup and chicken- 
pox are produced in greater numbers than eggs. To 
offset this condition the house can be ventilated. It will 
then be dry but also, much colder. A well ventilated 
house or an open front house are alike. The interior 
is dry and cold. The birds in this condition retain 
their perfect health, but the temperature is too severe 
for positive egg production. The drinking water will 
freeze in a house of this kind. What more proof is 
necessary of the unnatural conditions for egg produc- 
tion. 
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Heat. Take the well built house with adjust- 
able ventilators and heat it. This does away with 
dampness and also cold. A temperature of sixty de- 
grees is all that is required, 50 to 60 is preferable to 
60 to 70. Any heated building can be ventilated per- 
fectly by adjusting the damper and draft checks of 
the heater in conjunction with the ventilators. This 
will assure you of profitable winter egg production in 
the coldest of weather. 
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Under Your Control. With heat, light and 
proper care and attention you have winter egg produc- 
tion under your absolute control, and you are abso- 
lutely assured of profits, that you have no right to 
expect under any other conditions, but — luck. Don’t 
trust to luck, it is too uncertain. Don’t waste your 
time and money on plans that have been proven time 
after time as complete failures. Imitate nature. Pro- 
vide what Nature provides when She wants eggs, and 
\ou will receive eggs. 



AIRDALE TERRIER 

A friend or an enemy, but never a friendly 
enemy 
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Trap-Nesting. You are more or less familiar 
with the progress of increased egg production during 
the last ten years. Twenty-one years ago the writer 
appeared before a notary public and made affidavit not 
to reveal to anyone the secret that this affidavit ac- 
companied by twelve dollars was about to purchase. 
The secret was not as much of a revelation as one 
could expect for twelve dollars in those days, espe- 
cially when the same secret could have been purchased 
from another party, without affidavit, for one dollar. 
As both of these secrets have become public prop- 
erty, I can hardly be held liable for discussing them. 
They were the original forebears of all the little bears 
that followed, each in their turn imparting more or 
less secretive matter as to the future egg performance 
of this, that, or the other hen. We do not believe in 
fortune telling in these days other than as a means 


attention to every detail, all of which combined with 
the accurate information that only the trap-nest can 
positively give, assures your success. It determines 
the breeders by actual performance, the actual num- 
ber of eggs laid. Whatever birds have passed the 
inspection, relative to size, color, and type, are given 
the all important opportunity to establish their hidden 
value. When the breeding season approaches they 
are selected on the real merits revealed by 12 months 
of trap-nesting. As the process of trap-nesting pro- 
ceeds. the individual accomplishments are recorded in 
such a manner that a general weeding out of the un- 
desirables can occur at the will of the operator, and 
it is not guess work of the fortune telling order. A 
cow’s milk performance is not based on the amount of 
milk she should give; it is on the amount actually 
given. A hen’s breeding qualities should never be 
based on the amount of eggs she should lay, but on 
the actual number laid. 



of enjoyment. It is needless to state that the orig- 
inators had a lot of enjoyment out of it as none of 
them took advantage of the wonderful information 
they were imparting. To the point. If you or 1 
could tell bv examination how many eggs a hen is 
going to lay, what on earth would prevent you or me 
from buying flock after flock, keeping the hens we 
desired (we knew were wonderful layers), and imme- 
diately reselling those that were no good. If we were 
without funds, we could demonstrate the merits to 
any financier and procure them. There could be abso- 
lutely nothing between us and a wonderful financial 
success. We will immediately dissolve the wonderfully 
pleasant dream and come to the reality, that any accom- 
plishments we wish to attain will have to be from the 
only reliable source, namely the trap-nest. The best 
that any other method can do for us is to distinguish 
the hen that is laying from the hen that is not, and 
this only refers to the time that the test is made. 
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What the Trap-Nest Will Impart. Proper in- 
cubation, careful brooding, perfect housing, particular 
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The Trap-Nest. A very simple trap-nest is 
shown in drawing on page 18 and also in photograph 
on this page. How to make it is described in No. 24. 
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Keeping Trap-Nest Records. There are many 
ways of keeping records but hardly any compares 
with the one shown herewith, in its simplicity and 
rapidity of accounting. The small weekly card takes 
the production of 100 hens for a week. We are as- 
suming there are 100 hens to the pen. On one leg 
of each hen is attached a leg band, numbered consecu- 
tively from one to 100. There are no two numbers 
alike in the same pen. The hens are known by their 
numbers. An account is opened for each number. 
The weekly card {dso bears the pen number, the 
breed and the dates covering the week. This pre- 
vents the confusion of cards from different pens in 
making the transfer to the yearly record sheet at weekly 
intervals. The transfers are made so that the last 
entrance gives the total egg production to date. 
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How It is Done. We will take hens No. 1, No. 
2, No. 3, No. 4 and No. 5 to demonstrate over a 
period of four consecutive weeks as follows : 

Pen No. 1 Pen No. 1 Pen No. 1 Pen No. 1 

Breed Breed Breed Breed 

W. Rocks W. Rocks W. Rocks \Y. Rocks 

Nov. 1 to 7 Nov. 8 to 14 Nov. 15 to 21 Nov. 22 to 28 

1. (2) 111-4 1. 11111-5 1. 11111-5 1. 111111-6 

2. (4) 11-3 2. 1111-4 2. 1111111-7 2. 11111-5 

3. (1) 1111-5 3. 11111-5 3. 111111-6 3. 111111-6 

4. (4) 111-4 4. 111111-6 4. 1111111-7 4. 11111-5 

5. (3) 11-3 5. 1111-4 5. 111111-6 5. 111111-6 

In transferring these four weekly records to the 
yearly record sheet we have as follows : 


Breed W. 

Rocks 

Season 

1920-21 


Leg Date of 


Weeks 


Banding Start 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 Nov. 2 

4 

9 

14 

20 

2 Nov. 4 

3 

7 

14 

19 

3 - Nov. 1 

5 

10 

16 

22 

4 Nov. 4 

4 

10 

17 

22 

5 Nov. 3 

3 

7 

13 

19 


Explanation. Refer to the first weekly record. 
Hen No. 1 started her yearly record November 2nd. 
November 1st following completes her yearly record. 
7 he day lost in the first week is included in the last 
entry, the 52nd week. 


BREED 


Week of 

Pen No. 


To 



1 

26 

!n 

76 

2 

27 

! 52 

77 

3 

28 

53 

78 

4 

29 

1 54 

79 

5 

30 

55 

80 

6 

31 

56 

81 

7 

32 

57 

82 

8 

33 

68 

83 

9 

34 

69 

84 

10 

35 1 

o 

to 

85 

11 

36 

61 

86 

12 

37 

62 

87 

13 

38 

63 

88 

14 

39 

64 

89 

15 

40 

66 

90 

16 

41 

66 

91 

17 

42 

67 

92 

18 

43 

i 

68 

93 

19 

44 

69 

94 

20 

45 

70 

95 

21 

46 

71 

96 

22 

47 

72 

97 

28 

48 

73 

98 

24 

49 

74 

99 

25 

50 

75 % 

100 
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Hen No. 2 started her yearly record November 4th. 
November 3rd following completes her yearly record. 
The three days lost in the first week are included in 
the last entry, the 52nd week. 

Hen No. 3 started her yearly record November 1st. 
October 31st following completes her yearly record. 
As she laid the first day of the week there are no 
extra days alloted her in the last entry, the 52nd week. 
The same manner of application is made for hen No. 
4 and No. 5. The yearly record starts with the first 
egg laid and continues for 365 consecutive days. All 
extra days required to make this total are recorded in 
the last period, the 52nd week. 

In transferring the weekly egg production to the 
yearly record sheet the last figure is always the total 
number of eggs laid to date. Hen No. 1 laid four 
eggs the first week ; five eggs the second week ; five 
eggs the third week, and six eggs the fourth week. 
By adding the preceding total to the number of eggs 
hen No. 1 laid each week we find at the end of the 
fourth week 20 eggs to her credit. One single glance 
gives you all the information desired ; it is always in 
the last number. 
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The Advantages of Trap-Nesting. Trap-nesting 
requires a lot of time and in return for this it offers 
advantages that cannot be duplicated by any or all 
systems combined. W e will take for example an ener- 
getic poultryman, who is known throughout his com- 
munity for being “on the job.” He always has good 
hatches; very successful raising the chicks; noted for 
the cleanliness of his buildings. In fact, he is the 
kind of a man that would make a success of most any- 
thing wherein industry counts. In spite of this it 
appears to his friends that for the effort given, the 
returns should be much larger. He is not making a 
failure, neither is he making a success; he is just 
getting by, making both ends meet. In the whole 
community the trap-nest was entirely unknown. Ev- 
eryone in that community made it a point to know 
how much milk their cows were giving ; each individual 
cow, and if she was not a money maker, away she 
went. She was not a payer, and why keep her around 
and produce more like her? Our friend did not know 
his individual hens as his neighbors did their cows. 
Lack of this information was all that separated him 
from very much larger returns. By trap-nesting he 
would find in the first three months the drones. They 
would go to market, thereby saving a big item in the 
feed bill. In the breeding season he would consult the 
records and breed from the very best layers. This 
is the big advantage of trap-nesting. 

\Ye must bear in mind the natural laying season is 
the natural breeding season. Every female is lay- 
ing in March. April and May, regardless of how good 
or bad their laying may be for the remaining nine 
months. It therefore stands to reason that in breed- 
ing from a flock that has not been trap-nested, eggs 
will be gathered as they come and no real progress can 
be made. Presuming that this flock had been trap- 
nested and 15 to 20 hens had established records of 
200 eggs or better. What comparison can you draw 
between the actual results of breeding from the 20 
best layers of a flock of 200 females and the actual 
results in breeding from the flock as a whole? If 


this flock was to be divided between you and another 
party, and it was your first choice, which would you 
choose; the 20 best layers or the 180 that were left? 
If it was your opportunity to purchase stock, eggs or 
chicks from the 20 best layers or from the 180 that 
were left, which way would you invest? These ques- 
tions are only made possible by the use of the trap- 
nest, but they are questions that decide the degree of 
success you will attain. As the trap-nest is the only 
means of actually revealing the egg production and 
as your success depends upon egg production, you 
must readily realize the advantages presented. 
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Selection of Breeding Stock. If you are trap- 
nesting the selection of breeding stock is continually 
in progress. Fowls that lack vigor, strength and vi- 
tality will never become profitable egg producers and 
the trap-nest will show their weaknesses. Your breed- 
ers will be your best layers and to these are mated 
male birds whose first qualifications are their lineage. 
The male bird is one-half of the breeding pen, and 
should be from ancestors of the highest egg pro- 
ducing qualities. Years ago very little attention was 
given to the selection of the sire, other than he was 
the best appearing male bird procurable, and very 
little progress in egg production was made until males 
from high producing females were tried. Experi- 
ments have determined that males from high produc- 
ing females, when mated to poor egg producers have 
greatly increased the laying qualities of their offspring. 
It shows that the good qualities of his dam can be 
transmitted through him to his daughters. 
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Inbreeding. Other experiments have proven that 
inbreeding is a weakness and should be avoided. Out- 
breeding is ideal. It consists of the male and the 
females being of entirely different blood lines. The 
minor organic defects of the one will be offset by 
the other. To inbreed, the minor defect would in- 
crease and eventually destroy the usefulness of the 
flock. 
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Introducing New Blood. New blood can be in- 
ti oduced successfully in many ways. The most com- 
mon is to purchase a male bird of known qualities and 
mate him to your best females. Another is to pur- 
chase eggs or chicks of known qualities, mating the 
males therefrom to your females and the females to 
>our males. Another way is to originate a new blood 
line. This can be done by purchasing eggs or chicks 
of unknown breeding. Discard the males and trap- 
nest the females. The record of the females that 
meet your qualifications are mated to your males and 
in turn the blood lines of their offspring is gradually 
blended with your original blood lines. Of unknown 
breeding above referred to, means not trap-nested. 
You should be particular in every other respect. This 
is an opportunity of improving the color, type, size 
and shape of your strain of this particular breed, a 
percentage of which is sacrificed in heavy egg pro- 
duction. 
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Feeds. It is not my purpose in the discussion 
of feeds to dwell upon the merits or demerits of com- 
mercial brands, but it is decidedly my purpose to 
give you all the information available to assist you 
in the preparation of your own requirements. I firmly 
believe in mixing my own feeds for the many advan- 
tages derived from doing so. The advantages are 
the cost, the knowledge of the ingredients and the 
results. It is a decided advantage for the farmer 
to fcnix his own poultry rations, purely from the 
standpoint of economy, as he grows the greater part 
of it. In operating my farm 1 purchase number one 
wheat and corn from my farmer neighbors at the 
prevailing country prices. If you do not grow your 
feed it will be to your advantage to adopt my method 
of purchase. 
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Scratch Feed. A scratch feed consisting of 
crack corn and wheat is preferable to any other mix- 
ture no matter what the variety may include, such 
as buckwheat, kaffir corn, milo maize, peas, barley 
and oats. Oats is a wonderful feed, but should never 
be fed as a scratch feed. 

Wheat is superior to any grain that can lie used 
in a scratch mixture. It is full of energy. Corn 
is second on the list. It is full of heat. Wheat is 
the highest priced cereal ; corn is second. The other 
grains are not only cheaper but greatly inferior. Why 
should they be fed? 

The proportions of wheat and corn in the scratch 
feed depends upon climatic conditions. In warm 
weather wheat predominates ; in moderate weather, the 
mixture is even ; in cold weather corn predominates. 
The proportions are as follows: 

Warm weather mixture, two-thirds wheat ; one-third 
corn. 

Moderate weather mixture, one-half wheat; one-half 
corn. 

Cold weather mixture, one-third wheat ; two-thirds 
corn. 

The prices of the three mixtures per ton, based on 
what I am now paving for corn at 42c a bushel, and 
wheat at a $1 per bushel, are as follows: 

W arm weather mixture. $27.22. 

Moderate weather mixture, $24.17. 

Cold weather mixture, $21.11. 

Please bear in mind that the above prices are what 
I am paving for corn and wheat in Tinley Park. 111., 
today, December 2, 1621. The same prices prevail 
throughout the entire grain belt. 

Compare these prices with the ton lot prices quoted 
today, December 2. 1021, of two leading commercial 
brands of scratch feeds, as follows : 

Brand No. 1 : 

Best grade, $50 per ton. 

Second grade, $42 per ton. 

Third grade, none quoted. 


Brand No. 2 : 

Best grade, $42 per ton. 

Second grade, $40 per ton. 

Third grade, $38 per ton. 

By mixing your own scratch feed you not only ac- 
complish a decided saving and the purest of grain, 
but you can determine the right proportions accord- 
ing to the climatic conditions. You will never find 
two-thirds of any commercial scratch feel full grained 
whole wheat kernels, the staff of life. 

Wheat, right after being threshed, goes through a 
sweat covering a period of about two weeks. After 
this it will keep indefinitely. It is to your advantage 
to purchase in quantity during October and November 
to meet your requirements for the year. 

Corn will not permit of such rapid curing. It ripens 
in October, but is not thoroughly cured so that it will 
keep when shelled until the following June. June is 
therefore the best time to lay in your requirements. 
Corn is then firm and hard and has better feeding 
qualities than when fed earlier. Canker often results 
from feeding corn that has not thoroughly hardened. 
Corn should not be cracked in larger quantities than 
will be consumed in a month. 

Scratch Feed For Chicks. This will consist of 
two-thirds cracked wheat and one-third cracked corn 
that will pass through a number ten mesh and be re- 
tained by a number 16 mesh wire screen. This pro- 
duces grits of the right size for chicks up to four 
weeks old. 

Scratch Feed For Growing Stock. This will 
consist of two-thirds cracked wheat, half kernels; and 
one-third cracked corn, the same size as the half ker- 
nels of wheat. This will meet the requirements of 
chicks from four to eight weeks old. 

Whole wheat and cracked corn, the size of whole 
wheat, will meet all requirements of the chicks past 
eight weeks old. The proportions depending upon 
the weather. 
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Mash. The essential qualifications of a mash 
are to produce growth in young stock and eggs from 
matured stock. W hat will produce one will also pro- 
duce the other. The difference is in a few minor 
changes of proportions. 

The same reasons for making your own scratch feed 
are of twofold importance why you should prepare 
your own mash mixtures. The feeding of an entirely 
scratch grain ration will not produce eggs in sufficient 
quantity to be profitable; neither will it produce rapid 
development. The mash must consist of ingredients 
easily and quickly digested, some of very concentrated 
qualities; others of a bulky nature to promote bowel 
movement. Rolled oats, oat groats, gluten, meat scraps, 
bone meal and red dog are the concentrated foods. 
W heat bran is the bulky food. Powdered charcoal is 
the tonic and is very good in aiding the digestive 
organs. 

Rolled oats is the. backbone of any mash worthy of 
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your consideration. It is a very highly concentrated, 
easily digestible and very palatable food for poultry 
of any age. It contains the only “real milk” of a 
real feeding value that can be a part of a dry poultry 
mash. It is the same rolled oats that you and I eat 
for our breakfast. It is the perfect food that doc- 
tors recommend to the weak convalescent patient. 
It is strengthening and unless in ridicule, should it 
ever be compared with dried buttermilk. One is a 
wholesome food ; the other is a greatly exaggerated 
substitute. Rolled oats is made by roasting the oat, 
hull and all, in a temperature of 400 degrees. The 
hull is then removed and the kernel is steam cooked 
and finally rolled between hot rollers. In other words, 
it is sterilized. It is a bone and muscle builder for 
chicks and the greatest individual egg-making food. 

Oat groats are the broken kernels that occur from 
the operation of removing the hulls. It has the same 
feeding value as rolled oats and when procurable is 
quoted slightly less than the rolled oats. 

Gluten is a by-product of corn. The starch has 
been removed and the qualities remaining and known 
as gluten feed are rich in egg-making material. 

Meat scraps is a genuine substitute for bugs, worms 
and other animal matter that fowls in confinement 
are deprived of. It is of great assistance in produc- 
ing winter eggs. It is the one food that makes spring 
conditions in winter. 

Bone meal is very essential in providing lime for 
bone building and egg shell construction. 

Red dog, or low grade wheat flour, has a good feed- 
ing value and should take the place of corn meal in 
every mash. 

Wheat bran is roughage, a filler and a laxative. It 
counteracts the highly digestive foods. 

Powdered charcoal acts as an absorbent of accu- 
mulated gases in the digestive tract and prevents in- 
digestion. 

The mere fact that a mash contains rolled oats does 
not necessarily mean that it is a good mash; the 
same applies to meat scraps. What makes a mash 
good is the proportions of the different ingredients. 
A handful of rolled oats or meat scraps permits of 
the name being used as ingredients, but in such quan- 
tity it can hardly have any feeding value whatever. 
Manufacturers of commercial mash will make a big 
step forward the very day they display the propor- 
tions of the ingredients alongside of the price of their 
product. There is nothing secretive in a mash mix- 
ture. Any novice can get reliable mash mixtures from 
many sources. 

The ingredients of my mash are selected for their 
feeding value, not for a selling value. I do not sell 
mash. I feed it; and I am feeding a real mash. The 
following are the ingredients ; their proportions in a 


ton, and their price: 

800 lbs. rolled oats^$3.00 per 100 $24.00 

300 lbs. meat scrap^$4.00 per 100 12.00 

100 lbs. bone meaKa$4.00 per 100 4.00 

100 lbs. red dog(«$1.95 per 100 1.95 

400 lbs. wheat bran^$1.25 per 100 5.00 

275 lbs. gluten feed<&$1.75 per 100 4.81 

25 lbs. powdered charcoal^ $4.00 per 100 1.00 


2000 lbs. of a real egg mash cost me $52.76 


The above figures are the actual cost of mixing my 
mash Monday, December 5th, 1921. On the same day 
two of the leading commercial mashes were quoted me 
at $60 and $6L In neither can be found the high 
percentage of rolled oats, meat scraps and bone meal. 
Three or four profits and a big advertising as well 
as a big overhead expense cannot be made out of 
mash and much of its feeding value retained. You 
can buy red dog, wheat bran and gluten in any feed 
store even in the smallest country town. Rolled oats, 
meat scraps, bone meal and powdered charcoal, if not 
obtainable locally and your feed merchant does not 
feel inclined to procure them for you, 1 will render 
this service at the lowest possible cost, or inform you 
where you can purchase direct. You will realize a 
profit on your investment in my Guide every time you 
purchase your poultry feed. It is not my object to 
sell the different ingredients, but I will do so if you 
cannot procure them any other way. 

Egg Mash. The mash as above given is the 
best egg mash that is possible to make and stands 
as a ration adapted to cold weather. By deducting 
65 pounds of meat scraps and 25 pounds of bone meal, 
we have the most favorable egg mash for mild weather. 
By deducting 150 pounds of meat scraps and 50 pounds 
of bone meal from the cold weather standard, we have 
the most favorable egg mash for warm weather. Meat- 
scraps and bone-meal are heatening and in mild 
and w'arm weather must be reduced in quantity. In 
mixing your own mash this opportunity of increasing 
or decreasing the proportions permits of more scientific 
feeding. 

Developing Mash. Developing mash is for the 
day-old chick and is absolutely the same as recommend- 
ed for warm weather egg mash. As the chick devel- 
opes mild weather sets in and the mild weather egg 
mash is substituted. In turn cold weather sets in and 
the cold weather egg mash is substituted. The mash 
that is capable of properly developing a chick will 
produce eggs when the chick matures. Don’t get the 
impression that it is necessary to have different mix- 
tures at the same time. 
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Grit. The most suitable grit is crushed lime- 
stone. It is the teeth for grinding the feed in the giz- 
zard, reducing it to a digestive state. For poultry it 
comes in three sizes : Fine for the young chick, medium 
for the growing chick, and coarse for the mature bird. 
For growing and matured birds it should be before them 
at all times. This is most suitable in hoppers. Instruc- 
tions for giving it to the young chick is covered in No. 
55. 
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Oyster Shells. Crushed oyster shells act as a 
grit and also is the source of lime supply for the egg 
shell. This should be before laying stock at all times. 
This is most suitable fn hoppers. 
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Charcoal. Charcoal for poultry is in three 
giades. Fine for the mash, medium, for the chick and 
growing stock, coarse for the matured bird. Its use 
for chicks is covered in No. 57. For the growing and 
matured stock, it should be before them at all times. 
This is most suitable in hoppers. 
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Green Feeds. Green feeds of some kind must 
be a part of each day’s ration. Lettuce is the most 
desirable for the young chicks as it is tender and they 
can readily eat it. If range is provided a good .cov- 
ering of grass and lawn clover will provide the best 
of green feed from early spring until the dry weather 
of summer. At this time Swiss chard, kale, or beet 
tops can he substituted. The rains of early fall will 
revive the grass and clover. When frost appears supply 
onions, carrots, manglewurtzels, . or sprouted oats. 


Onions are best served, shopped. Carrots and mangle- 
wurtzels. sliced in half the long way provides nice 
picking and plenty of exercise. Sprouted oats is best 
at one week old. Afterwards the roots become too mat- 
ted and may result in crop hound. A nice relish for 
the noon day meal in the winter time consists of onions 
and carrots boiled and seasoned with salt and pepper 
as for human consumption. To this add enough mash 
to make the entire mixture crumbly. This is a de- 
cided treat. Such a meal will permit the occasional 
administration of sulphur to purify the blood. 
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In looking hack twenty years those selling baby 
chicks could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Since that time the industry has developed won- 
derfully, but there still remains plenty of room 
for improvements. This industry belongs distinc- 
tively to the poultry farmer and we will find it 
there within the next five years. There is no need 
of shipping the ordinary run of chicks across 
three, four or five states to a customer. There 
can be some excuse for shipping chicks of extraor- 
dinary breeding, chicks that when developed are 
to be used for breeding purposes and their off- 
spring in turn to be sold in the surrounding com- 
munity within a distance that they can be called 
for by the customer. 

A Hatchery in Every Township. In a farming 
community a radius of five miles will support a 
hatchery. You can establish on your farm a 
hatchery, the output of which can be sold to your 
neighbors living within a radius of five miles. This 
is providing you have good stock. 

During March, April, May and June the price 
of eggs are lowest and would average for the four 
months on the open market about two and a half 
cents each.' A farmer with common pure-breeds, 
with no particular breeding in them, receives two 
and a half cents each for his egg output for the 
four months. A farmer who has pure-bred poultry 
bred for a purpose, can incubate his eggs and 
sell the chicks at a substantial profit. Figure 
on a fifty per cent hatch; you will do better, but 


why not figure low? Fifty per cent means that 
two eggs will produce one chick. The value of the 
two eggs is five cents. It will cost one cent to 
incubate the chick. The chick at a day old rep- 
resents a cost of six cents to produce. This does 
not mean that is all the chick is worth. Common 
ordinary pure-bred chicks sold by most hatcheries 
have a fluctuating price of twenty to twenty-five 
cents per chick for March delivery, down to 
twelve to fifteen cents for June delivery. This is 
the chick that you will have to compete against. 
Those chicks are offered to your neighbors, they 
are shipped from a distance, and have no other 
qualifications than that they are pure-bred. As- 
suming that you could offer your neighbors pure- 
bred chicks bred for a purpose, far superior to the com- 
mon pure-bred chick, would it not be reasonable 
and to their distinct advantage to purchase from 
you? Your appeal, we will assume, to your neigh- 
bors is superior chicks at the same price you will 
pay for common chicks. We will further assume 
that you make a price of twenty cents each. This 
will realize you a profit of fourteen cents per 
chick. In a few years’ time you will build up a 
local business in day-old chicks that will total 
fifteen to twenty thousand per season from which 
you will receive a net profit of over $2,000. 

A ten acre poultry farm, with twelve hundred 
layers, will provide sufficient hatching eggs in 
February, March, April and May to produce fif- 
teen to twenty thousand chicks. Some one in your 
locality in the very near future will make this 
success. Why not you? Start in a moderate way 
and add from year to year. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Salesmanship 


No. 110 

Salesmanship. The greatest factor in making a 
sale is the quality of your goods. You arc known 
by people in your locality as owning a superior 
strain of pure bred egg producers, the quality of 
the goods sells them; you merely assist in the 
transaction. Your assistance in this matter is 
first, your judgment, and second, your attention. 
You reveal your judgment at the very beginning. 
When you purchase your foundation stock from 
which you intend to produce and sell, you have 
performed judgment. Be sure that it is good 
judgment. 

No. Ill 

Sold Herself. Lady Show You sold herself for 
$800.00. I bought her. She had just completed a 
year’s laying at the Mountain Grove Egg-Laying Con- 
test, conducted by the State of Missouri, making a 
record of 281 eggs, which at the time was the high- 
est official record known: Did I show good judgment? 
1 wanted Lady Show You for her blood lines. I had 
a very good strain of White Plymouth Rocks at the 
time and 1 wanted her blood lines to cross with mine. 
1 he superior laying qualities of the offspring resulted 
in more sales than it was possible for me to accept. I 
did not sell any sons or daughters from her for $800.00 
each. I sold quite a few sons at $20.00 each and 
grandsons at $5.00, $10.00, and $15.00 each. A party 
from Michigan purchased a son to mate to some nice 
W hite Rock hens which he stated were very nice birds 
but not extra good layers. There were twenty- four 
pullets from this mating that laid over 200 eggs — one 
laid 282 eggs. Did he show good judgment? 

Make up your mind to buy something worth while 
if you want to sell something worth while. You will 
never make a success selling an article that will not 
sell itself; one order means more orders to follow. A 
satisfied customer means some one working for you. 


He tells his friends and you receive their orders. This 
is business and it cannot be conducted successfully any 
other way. All of this applies to the selling of stock, 
eggs or baby-chicks. 

No. 112 

Market Eggs. Strictly fresh eggs are always at 
a premium and if you are in close touch with the 
large cities they can be advantageously disposed of to 
the consumer. A private egg trade where you can 
make quick delivery in person does away with the 
expensive parcel post boxes and also assures delivery 
in perfect condition. If quite a ways from a local 
market, get in touch with the best grade of groceries 
and delicatessens. Their trade demands a strictly fresh 
egg. Deliveries can be made to them in thirty dozen 
cases. First-class hotels are large consumers of the 
highest quality eggs and should be solicited. Market 
nothing but absolutely clean eggs of uniform size. 
The culls should be disposed of to a less exacting mar- 
ket. 

No. 113 

Market Poultry. During the process of produc- 
tion will be found a surplus of male birds and culls. 
The most profitable time to dispose of such birds is 
when they weigh from two to three pounds. Selling the 
birds at this weight you will realize on a market paying 
thirty cents a pound. By keeping the same birds until 
fall you will find a market paying about fifteen cents 
per pound. There is less than half of the feed in a 
three-pound bird as in a six-pound bird. The real 
gain in disposing of them early is to make room for 
the pullets and desirable male birds you wish to de- 
velop. I do not consider market poultry in the same 
light as market eggs and would not advocate engaging 
in this branch other than to dispose of stock as just 
mentioned. All available room on a poultry farm 
should be for layers capable of returning a profit 
each month far in advance of what a carcass would 
bring. 
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CHAPTER X 


Diseases 


No. 114 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
is an old maxim that is particularly applicable to poultry 
keeping. On many occasions my readers will believe 
that I have endeavored to make mountains out of 
mole-hills. Please remember that it* is always these 
little mole-hills, trivial in themselves, if neglected, will 
soon multiply and result in some serious trouble, not 
irsurmountable, but costly. The little daily details, 
scrupulously performed is your only safeguard against 
a general attack or epidemic. 

No. 115 

Cholera. This is a most dreaded disease of short 
duration that can obliterate an entire flock of poultry 
in a very short time. It is more frequent among farm 
flocks that have free range, finding access to pools 
of stagnant water or to put rifled carcasses. For this 
reason I have advocated the yarding of poultry. It 
places them under your complete control and removes 
every chance of this disease originating. The first 
successful step is your resolution to provide an in- 
closed pasture for your flock. 

No. 116 

Colds. Roup, catharral colds and bronchitis are 
most frequent during the late fall and early winter 
when it is customary to expect periods of damp and 
cold weather. The cause dates back to summer and 
early fall. If birds are properly nourished and cared 
tor while developing and properly housed their physi- 
cal condition will throw off a slight cold in a very few 
days, while fowls that have been neglected and im- 
properly housed will fall a prey to the disease. The 
symptoms are watery eyes, and a slight discharge at 
the nostrils. The birds may also appear sluggish. This 
is a cold and it may develop into roup. Do not wait 
developments. Start right in and give individual treat- 
ment to every affected bird. It is absolute nonsense 
to depend upon flock treatment, expecting the birds to 
take their own medicine. 

Prepare the following solution of one quart of 
warm water and one-half teaspoonful of perman- 
ganate of potash in a glass receptacle or crock that 
will permit the entrance of your hand and the 
bird’s head and neck to a submergence of five inches. 
Place the bird’s head and neck in your hand, taking a 
firm grip of the neck around the base of the skull to 
prevent swallowing. Place one finger in mouth to 
keep it open. In this manner submerge the head 
and keep it so until bird struggles for air. After 
a minute’s rest repeat for the second and third 
times. While submerged the solution reaches all 
affected parts of the mouth and nostrils. During 
intervals between submergences massage the cleft 
of the mouth by placing the forefinger of the right 
hand under same, pressing gently upward. At the 
same time use the thumb and forefinger of the 


left hand and press gently downward between the 
eyes and the nostrils. Whatever discharge is ac- 
cumulated will be evicted under this treatment. By 
removing the accumulated discharge the solution 
is brought in closer contact with the affected mu- 
cous membrane. Repeat three times a day for 
three days. This is the extent of the local treat- 
ment, and among hardy stock not a single case 
will develop into roup. It is always advisable to 
keep the bowels functioning properly and with this 
in view feed plenty of green feed. 

No. 117 

Roup. If the cold is neglected it may develop 
into either roup or bronchitis. Roup is a curable 
disease, but under no conditions is a bird fit to 
breed from that has had it. I therefore advise 
that when the bird’s head becoms swollen ; both 
eyes protruding from their sockets, and a very of- 
fensive odor, it is time to dispose of the victim for 
protective reasons. Burn the carcass to prevent 
spread of the contagion. 

No. 118 

Bronchitis. This is the result of the cold affect- 
ing the bronchial tubes. This is detected by a 
cough. A quick and sure treatment is ten drops 
of turpentine in a' teaspoonful of castor oil. If 
necessary repeat this treatment in twenty-four 
hours. 

No. 119 

Precaution. I am coming back with the same 
old story. Here arc colds, roup and bronchitis. 
They are the result of an impoverished condition, 
brought on by improper feeding and improper 
housing. This happens when you are expecting 
winter eggs. Your anticipated profit becomes an 
actual loss. It can be avoided by following the 
instructions in this Guide. 

No. 120 

Digestive Troubles. The most common digest- 
ive troubles are sour crop, constipation and di- 
arrhoea. 

Sour crop is caused by liquids and food ferment- 
ing in the crop and forming a gas. Birds having 
free access to charcoal arc seldom troubled with 
this affliction. It can also result from feeding a 
very rich diet without a balance of bran and green 
feed. Hold the bird by the feet, permitting the 
head to hang. By gentle pressure with the hand 
on the crop toward the mouth remove the accu- 
mulation. Give one or two teaspoonsful of castor 
oil. Feed sparingly of a moist mixture of mash 
with one-third of a teaspoonful of powdered char- 
coal. In a few days the bird will become normal. 
Constipation is due to improper feeding, mostly a 
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lack of green feed. If the flock is affected more 
or less, it would be best to treat the entire flock 
by omitting any feed in the morning. About 10 
a. m. give a mash mixture moistened with water 
in which epsom salts has been dissolved in the 
proportion of one ounce of the salts to a pint of 
water to each twenty-five birds. It would be a 
good plan to give this purge at intervals of two 
weeks to all of the birds. With the bowels func- 
tioning properly at all times very little sickness 
will result. 

No. 121 

Diarrhoea is usually caused by birds being ex- 
posed to draughts or rain ; also by feeding of ton- 
ics highly seasoned with irritating spices (red pep- 
per being the most offensive one). Warm and 
impure drinking water in the summer time will 
also cause trouble. The best treatment is to re- 
move the cause. Dissolve two ounces of sulphate 
of iron to each gallon of drinking water. 

Worms. Fowls infected with worms present a 
sluggish, listless appearance. The feathers are ruf- 
fled. Young stock four to six months old are more 
susceptible. They gradually lose weight and in 
their weakened condition will fall a prey to many 
diseases a well bird would rapidly throw off. An 
equal solution of oil of turpentine and sweet oil, 
one teaspoonful to each bird after a twenty-four 
hour fast is a good remedy. The same dose given 
to each bird in the flock every four months is a 
good preventive measure and tends to preserve the 
general health. 

No. 122 

Skin Diseases. Chickenpox is the most common 
of the skin diseases that effects poultry. It is 
most common during the wet, damp days of fall 
and early winter, and almost always confines it- 
self to young stock. Its first appearance is usually 
on the head, around the eyes or comb, and has the 
appearance of warts and is about the size of a pea. 
If quick and efficient treatment is resorted to not 
a bird will be lost. Disinfect the pen and apply 
carbolated ointment to the sores. Give the entire 
flock a dose of epsom salts, as described in No. 
120. If the trouble is persistent, remove the af- 
fected birds to isolated quarters. See that the 
bowels are performing regularly. 

Favus is a contagious skin disease affecting the 
comb, wattles and face. It is white in appear- 
ance and if not treated will gradually spread 
through the entire flock. It will readily yield to 
applications of iodine applied to the affected par^s. 
This is best applied with a small brush. 


No. 123 

The Little Red Mite. It is the tireless worker 
who hides in the day time and exacts its food at 
night. When going to work it is white in ap- 
pearance. When through with the night’s job it 
is a blood red — the blood that it has drawn from 
the fowls on the roosts. Before daylight it leaves 
the fowls and retreats to the cracks and crevices 
in the wall, under the roosts, under the drop- 
boards — any place that provides darkness and se- 
crecy. If not destroyed they will kill chicks and 
make life very miserable for the matured birds. 
Not an egg will be layed. This is another in- 
stance of where well-planned profits dwindle into 
a complete failure. Refer to Nos. 86 and 87 and 
perform that chore religiously. 

No. 124 

The Common Body Louse. This variety is ever 
present and must be kept down to the minimum. 
There are lice pastes that can be applied directly 
under the vent between the pelvic bones that have 
a more lasting effect than most powders. Sodium 
fluoride is recommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as a lice destroyer. Fol- 
lowing are the instructions for the application of 
same : Hold the fowl over a large shallow pan by 
the legs or wing with one hand and with the other 
hand take a small pinch of the chemical and apply 
as follows : One pinch on the head, one on the 
neck, two on the back, one on the breast, one on 
each thigh, one below the vent, one on the tail, 
and one scattered on the under side of each wing 
when spread. Each pinch can be distributed some- 
what by pushing the thumb and fingers among 
the feathers as the chemical is released. Caution: 
When used on brooding hen apply only when the 
hen begins to set. In this series of tests (for lice 
•destruction) nothing else was found to be as satis- 
factory as sodium fluoride. This compound is very 
destructive to lice, without producing any ill ef- 
fects on the chickens. (From Farmers’ Bulletin 
801, United States Department of Agriculture.) 

No. 125 

Scaly Legs. This is a crust-appearing scale on 
the shanks and toes caused by another form of 
mite. It will, if neglected, gradually spread 
throughout the flock. A good method of treatment 
is to take the affected birds and soak the feet and 
shanks in warm water to which has been added a 
good grade of laundry soap. When the scales be- 
come soft under this soaking, they can be removed 
without injury to the bird. Dry the shanks and 
toes and apply carbolated vaseline every other day 
for a week. 


Conclusion 


In reading the preceding pages you may have 
formed an opinion that poultry raising is ex- 
tremely difficult. In this you are erroneous. It 
is very simple and becomes more so by giving 
your entire attention to every detail, no matter 
how trivial some may appear. The success of the 


industry is in performing each and every detail 
completely and promptly, never leaving for the 
morrow what should be done today. By taking 
care of the details you will reap your just reward, 
a good, big, profitable business. 
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